For war production, a production man; 


WPB puts it up to Charles E. Wilson. 
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HAT'’S a picture of an ore crusher — 

the birthplace of guns, ships, tanks! 
Hour after hour in that upper chamber it 
cracks big hunks of metal-bearing rock 
into “little ones.” 

The red areas show where oi/ is on the 
job. And what a job — to shoulder those 
pounding shocks and prevent destructive 
metal-to-metal contacts! 


There is a very special oi] made that 
stands up to this task. It’s one of our Gar- 


goyle Oils with a strong, persistent film. 

The world’s greatest lubricating expe- 
rience went into making that oil. From 
lubricating “know-how” garnered over 


77 years we create correct lubricants / 
every part of every machine made 

Mr. Executive, here’s the point: 0: 
ing” is not /Jubrication and lubricati 
1s never the simple job it may appeé 

Give your precious, war-weary ™ 
chines the finest lubricants and your st 
the most skilled lubrication counsel ava 
able, and watch machine “down-tim 
disappear! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. — Stan 
ard Oil of New York Div. * White Star Di 
Lubrite Div. * Chicago Div. » White Eagle) 
Wadhams Div.+Southeastern Div. (Ba! timo 
Magnolia Petroleum Company °* Gen¢! 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


another great advantage of 


T’S synthetic rubber that makes the 

bullet-sealing fuel tank a practical, hard- 
working reality, already credited with 
bringing back many planes and many 
more men who otherwise almost certainly 
would have been lost. 


As most aviation people know, the prin- 
ciple of the self-sealing fuel tank is simple 
enough: An inner lining of gasoline-resis- 
tant synthetic, an intermediate layer of non- 
resistant rubber, and a cover of rubber and 
fabric. When pierced by a bullet, gasoline 
leaks through the hole in the synthetic liner, 
attacks the non-resistant intermediate layer, 
which swells and closes the puncture, ena- 
bling the plane to return to base for repairs. 


In bullet-sealing tanks, fuel hose, oil hose, 
gaskets, hydraulic seals and hundreds of 
other essential uses, Hycar is performing 


“eth 
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certain SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


with the dependability that over 16 years 
of pioneer development work have put into it. 


The same “know-how” that made pos- 
sible the high gasoline-resistance to this 
type of synthetic rubber is also supplying 
rubber fabricators with other types for a 
wide variety of approved applications. 


Further, that “know-how” will be ready, 
when the war is won, to offer the special, 
custom-tailored rubbers that will make 
possible the totally new and vastly better 
products with which this country must win 
the peace. Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio. 


HYCAR 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRPODUCER IN 
AMERICA OF BUTADIENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


peesca eran pene 


Not BAYON ETS 


made with Rubber! ...? 


INA of course there’s no rubber in these basic 


weapons which our fighting men are so capably trained 
to use. They're made of the finest steels, for the purpose, 
that the world can produce. But they are made—as are 
practically all military and civilian goods of modern 
manufacture—with the help of rubber . . . rubber in the 
form of many types of industrial operating equipment. 
This example of the extensive role played by mechanical 
rubber products in the war production program starts 
with miles of air hose operating pneumatic tools which 
speed ore mining, giant rubber conveyor belts hauling 
ore, loading and unloading freight cars and ore boats. 
Once in the mill, the ore and other components are 
made into steel with the aid of coke conveyor and ele- 
vator belting, other types of hose. And, finally, plants 
where actual conversion of metal into blades © Help te couseroe the nation's 
is performed depend upon rubber equip- pepe iteeteock of Con 


ment for an equally great variety of services. im the Installation and Use of Me- 
chanual Rubber Equipment."” Write, 


ee 


Developing, manufacturing, improving rub- 
ber products for industry has been Republic's * Republic Distributors—leading 
sole enterprise for over forty years. But Re- representatives of their field—form 
a a associated, nationwide 
network of service and supply de- 
than ever today ... solving and surmounting pots, providing maximum efficiency 

aS Tee a on war industry's needs for me- 
the current obstacles to an adequate supply chanical rubber products. Call on 
for the endless rubber needs of war industry. your mearest Republic Distributor 


: . for the most prompt, capable at- 
> ) > . we oe . ~ . - . . 
One of their most successful lines of achieve tention to your requirements. 


public's engineers and chemists are busier 


ment has, of course, been in the direction 
of rapidly increased application of synthetics. 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE 
RUBBER AND TIRE CORPORATION, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Get your SCRAP 
into the fight 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


HOSE « BELTING « MOLDED LIC 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Public Seizes the Reins 


The home front is getting out of 
control. The public is taking the situa- 
tion into its own hands, forcing the 
government to move on inflation con- 
trol and on rationing, not when it 
wants to but when it must. Therefore, 
don’t look any longer for a rational 
pattern in the regulation of the civilian 
economy. The government has to act 
whenever sudden surges of popular feel- 
ing create an emergency. 

It was a sudden rush of shoe buying, 
rather than the long-term supply situa- 
tion, that caused OPA to jump the gun 
on shoe rationing to protect the remain- 
ing supply (page 62). The same thing 
can happen on clothing. Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard is jit- 
tery lest the low canned goods ration 
(page 18) and talk of food shortages set 
of panic buying of unrationed foods. 


Flight from Money 


With scads of money in its pockets 
and less and less to spend it on, the 
public is likely to ah unpredictably 
toward any still free supply of goods. 
Uneasy price officials see something 
more ominous in the public temper. 
They still hope to keep inflation a slow 
process, but they fear they see in pres- 
ent runs on goods the symptoms of a 
real flight from money. 


Even the “Poor Man’s Food” 


Last minute addition of dried beans, 
peas, lentils, and other legumes to the 
food rationing list (page 18) without 
an increase in the total number of 
monthly points shows how tight the 
processed food picture really is. 

Originally, government men intended 
to hold out dried legumes, which are 
considered the “poor man’s food,” as 
substitutes for canned and frozen fruits 
and vegetables. Officials will keep their 
fingers crossed until they get consumer 
reaction to the critical food situation. 
¢ Synthetic Nutrition—Government and 
nongovernment nutritionists agree that 
the drastic rations will not affect the 
health of the nation adversely because 
vitamins and minerals lost by cutting 
down some foods will be provided for 
synthetically by food enrichment pro- 
grams for flour, bread, and other foods. 


What to do About Meats? 


Although “gangster” sp have 
been over-dramatized in the daily press, 
government men believe the black mar- 
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ket is critical, particularly on meat. Be- 
cause of the inter-relationship of (1) 
price ceilings on livestock and meats, 
(2) current restrictions on slaughter and 
distribution, and (3) plans for forth- 
coming consumer rationing, the situa- 
tion is so complex that officials admit 
there is no single answer to the problem. 
For example: (1) Price Administrator 
Prentiss Brown wants ceilings imposed 
on livestock, but Food Administrator 
Claude R. Wickard thinks this will 
protect rather than restrict the black 
market. (2) On current slaughter and 
distribution restrictions, OPA has super- 
imposed the plan of specific meat allo- 
cations in Rhode Island and the two 
big California metropolitan areas, but 
Dept. of Agriculture men say this won’t 
help the situation until their own plan 
of slaughter licenses can be imposed. 
(3) Small meat packers fear the black 
market is cutting into their business. 
(4) Wickard wants OPA to impose spe- 
cific dollar and cents retail ceilings, but 
OPA insists that it takes time to extend 
this from pork to other meats. 
e@ Queer Quirk—Indiana corn-hog farmer 
Wickard says he can’t understand why 
all reports of black market operations 
deal with illegal sales of beef and no 
reports mention pork. 


Guarding the Breadbasket 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard’s removal of wheat marketing 
quotas for two years had three purposes: 
(1) bolstering the nation’s over-all pro- 
tein supplies where it can be done 
with the least manpower; (2) insurance 
against any shortage of today’s one su- 
perabundant food; (3) continuance of 
government control of the general do- 
mestic wheat situation. 

As a contribution to the meat protein 
supply, Commodity Credit Corp. has 
exhausted a 125,000,000-bu. wheat al- 
lotment for livestock feeding, and Wick- 
ard has asked Congress for another sim- 
ilar allocation. In addition, 200,000,000 
bu. are pledged for foreign relief, and 
a similar amount might go into the al- 
cohol program. Army-Navy-Lend-Lease 


and home front wheat and flour require-. 


ments are going upward. Thus, Wick- 
ard had to take out insurance against bad 
weather. In addition, he needs enough 
surplus to keep government wheat hold- 
ings at a point where he can control the 
market situation. 

Immediate effects, nevertheless, will 
be slight. Winter wheat, the big crop, 
was planted last fall under quota restric- 
tions. Suspension of quotas thus will 
affect only spring wheat. 


Dairymen’s Relief 


Spearhead of the farm bloc’s attack 
on the Administration’s farm and food 
price policies shifts almost from weck 
to week to keep up with the latest OPA 
regulation. For several weeks the dairy 
boys have been on a rampage against 
OPA’s regulation freezing the price 
farmers can get for milk at the highest 
levels charged in January. 

A special dairy delegation of repre- 
sentatives from 16 states, including sey- 
eral state milk marketing officials, got 
in some effective licks before a variety 
of congressional committees. As a re- 
sult, OPA promised relief where: (1) 
Prices can be increased locally by 
squeezing the distributor’s margin; and 
(2) the ceiling results in draining off 
milk from one shed to another. 


Nelson to Stay Put 


Donald Nelson looks as though he 
will stay where he is in WPB, despite 
constant talk of a resignation. ‘The talk 
is the result of proposals emanating 
from Bernard Baruch and the War and 
Navy Departments to run in a new 
supreme war council over Nelson; it 
would comprise Baruch, Byrnes, Hop- 
kins, Knox, and Stimson. 

Nelson, however, exhilarated by his 

brush with Eberstadt (BW—Feb.20’43, 
p5), is showing an unaccustomed stub- 
bornness—which is not unwelcome at the 
White House. As long as Nelson holds 
his ground, the Baruch proposals are 
not likely to get anywhere. 
@ War Cabinet—New Dealers, mean- 
while, are holding in reserve a plan for 
a war cabinet so big it would be unim- 
portant—Wallace, Byrnes, Nelson, Stim- 
son, Knox, Hull, probably Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, and possibly Elmer Davis, 
director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 


OPA’s Dual Strategy 


To grease the ways for the emergency 
appropriation it will ask for soon, OPA 
has slashed the ceiling price of steel 
castings used in ships, tanks, guns, and 
planes by 10% to 25%, lowered ethyl 
alcohol ceilings by as much as 2¢ a gal. 

OPA’s strategy is double-barreled: 
First, it claims the new ceilings on cast- 
ings will save the government $50,000,- 
000 a year—about enough to pay OPA’s 
freight for three months. Next, it 
wants to impress a hostile farm bloc 
that industrialists, too, can’t have every- 
thing in wartime. 

Because military items largely are 
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The man behind the Hun 


This "Battle of Production” we hear so much about 
isn’t any pushover for our side. 


Back of the Axis armies are some of the world’s 
most capable scientists, engineers, inventors and 
research workers, stretching to the utmost their 
materials for making the weapons of war. In the 
Axis factories are millions of skilled workers, 
producing for their very lives. 


Night and day the air forces of the United 
Nations are over Nazi industrial centers to crip- 
ple production with bombs. But that alone won’t 
do it. In the last analysis it’s up to American 
industry and American workers to ‘beat the 
man behind the Hun.” Plant for plant, man for 
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man, we must outproduce our enemies’ huge 
industrial armies. 


Ethyl antiknock fluid is one of the thousands 
of war materials needed by the United Nations. 
But to the some 4000 men and women today 
engaged in the processes of making Ethy] fluid, it 
is the only material. They know that Ethy] fluid 
goes into every gallon of America’s superb mili- 
tary gasolines. Their slogan is: ‘‘Every drop of 
Ethyl counts.” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


ETHYL 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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subject to contract renegotiation any- 
how, OPA’s drive against profits will 
be a lot of window dressing. On the 
other hand, the armed forces have been 
uick to note that OPA is willing to 
ar trigger man in situations where con- 
tract renegotiation doesn’t solve the 
whole problem. 

e Wedding Bells—Result: OPA and the 
military procurement agencies are warm- 
ing up to a marriage of convenience. 


Ambush Awaits Hobbs Bill 


The Hobbs bill to curb labor vio- 
lence by bringing unions under the anti- 
racketeering law probably will romp 
through the House. The Administra- 
tion has hopes of pigeonholing it in the 
Senate. To do so, it will try to get it 
referred to Sen. Elbert Thomas’s Labor 
Committee instead of to Van Nuys’s 
Judiciary Committee. 


Idaho’s Union,Controls 


Almost certainly headed for a U.S. 
Supreme Court test is the Idaho law 
signed last week by Gov. C. A. Bottolf- 
sen, forcing Idaho unions to file annual 
statements with the state and barring 
icketing, boycotting, and organizing of 
rm labor. 

Idaho unions were preparing this 
week to launch a test case in court. 
Idaho Attorney General Bert H. Miller 
believes that the picketing prohibition 
is unconstitutional. Gov. Bottolfsen dis- 
agrees on the grounds that the law “does 
not prohibit peaceful picketing except 


on private property.” 
Row in Permanente 


Whether Henry J. Kaiser’s Perma- 
nente magnesium plant near San Fran- 
cisco is ae eM reasonably up to 
schedule has been a subject of contro- 
versy for several months. Kaiser has ad- 
mitted delays but has explained they are 
because his engineers not only are per- 
fecting the Hansgirg process (BW —Apr. 
25’42,p67), but also are devising im- 
provements in other conventional proc- 
esses which, when completed, will pay 
off in greatly increased production. 

Magnesium is being produced report- 
edly at about 25% of capacity. The ex- 
act status of output may be revealed as 
a result of charges filed last week with 
WPB by the California C.1.0. Council, 
which maintains that the plant is “a 
$25,000,000 flop,” that production is 
only 8% of planned capacity. The 
C.1.0 group claims its charges are docu- 
mente with affidavits from plant chem- 
ists who are members of the C.1.O. 
¢ Headed for NWLB—While the 
charges undoubtedly grew out of failure 
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of the union and Kaiser to agree on 
terms of a labor contract which has 
been under negotiation for several 
weeks, their seriousness may prod WPB 
into the investigation demanded by the 
union. The labor dispute almost cer- 
tainly will be thrown into the lap of the 
National War Labor Board. 


How Draft Hits Distribution 


The War Manpower Commission 
wants to know what effect the labor 
shortage is having on the distributive 
trades and services. So WPB’s Office 
of Civilian Supply has sent researchers 
to Buffalo, N. Y.—proverbial labor 
shortage area—to examine the situation. 

Although WMC has placed a score 
of retail trades and services on the non- 
deferable list, the survey indicates its 
conviction that ironbound decisions 
may not be feasible in all instances. 
Certain services in certain areas are 
essential to civilian morale. 

Hence the Buffalo job was turned 
over to OCS whose interest in morale 
is on the upbeat lately. Survey findings 
won't be forthcoming for a number of 
weeks. 


Limiting Beer Markets 


Beer malt will soon be curtailed by 
WPB, ostensibly because there’s a po- 
tential shortage. WPB was prompted 
to act now, however, by a squabble in 
the industry. 


It started when Anheuser-Busch an- 
nounced that, to save transportation, 
no more Budweiser beer would be 
shipped to the Pacific Coast (BW —leb 
6'43,p15). Because several big ship 
ping brewers were going to stop Coast 
shipments and reportedly had an agre« 
ment for simultaneous announcement, 
the others got mad at Anheuser for 
jumping the gun and tore up their good 
intentions. 

So WPB will step in to stop such 
far flung shipments, indirectly, by con- 
trolling malt consumption. Whether 
the limitation will be extended to cover 
kegs and transportation is problemat 
ical. 


Statistical Revolt 


Washington statisticians are working 
double-time because of a burgeoning 
“revolt against the indexes,” those vital 
tools government employs to manage 
the war economy. ‘Take the cost-of 
living index of the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics. Unions have used it to support 
demands for wage increases. 

Now they argue that it doesn’t take 
into account black markets, quality de 
terioration, other war price-boosts; and, 
therefore, wage. rates should be higher 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes took a new tack in his speech 
(BW—Feb.13’43,p5), retorted that 
weekly earnings fattened by longer hours 
and overtime pay—not hourly rates—d¢ 
termine a worker’s position in the eco- 


Absentee Draft Moves 


Use of the draft to control ab- 
senteeism in war plants is on the up- 
swing and is likely to get legislative 
encouragement soon with passage of 
bills introduced by Rep. Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas. 

For months draft boards here and 

there have adopted the practice, on 
a showing of habitual absenteeism, of 
revoking II-a and II-b occupational 
deferments granted single men. Re- 
cently, as the draft began to take men 
with dependents, some boards have 
broadened the practice to cover all 
men of military age, including those. 
deferred for dependency. 
@ Policy Approved—Selective Service 
considers this well within the powers 
of boards and entirely consistent 
with the spirit of the law. The War 
Manpower Commission approves the 
practice if there are safeguards against 
discrimination. 

WMC has worked out an arrange- 
ment among Northwest lumbermen 


Spurred 


by which absentees are referred first 
to the unions for discipline and, if 
this fails, are reported, with union 
consent, to the draft boards. 

e Employers Hesitant—Big obstacle 
to this approach is the unwillingness 
of employers, desperate for labor, to 
report a man if they are still getting 
even a few days work a week out of 
him. 

Johnson’s pending bills would re- 
quire naval contractors and Navy 
yards to report absenteeism to draft 
beset every 90 days. There is no 
significant opposition, and the meas- 
ures will probably pass. 
e Would Be Nullifed — However, 
they, and indeed this whole approach 
to absenteeism, will be largely nulli- 
fied if the equally likely Kilday bill 
(page 14) is approved. Kilday’s bill 
would forbid the work-or-fight ap- 

roach and limit the effectiveness of 
 sresadirn bills to single men with 
occupational deferments. 


Firers of daring Subchasers . . . 


To lay a deadly pattern of depth 
bombs... 


To sweep our waters clean of Nazi 
submarines .. . 


It’s the job of American Industry to 
produce and equip patrol craft by the 
thousand. 


It calls for all-out effort from yards 
that never built Navy craft before... 
from manufacturers of Marine equip- 
ment and fittings. 


In every war plant, heating is a major 
problem . . . for proper heat means in- 
creased production. 


For 50 years, steam has been recog- 
nized as the outstanding heating me- 
dium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam Heat- 
ing Equipment, has proved its ability 
to provide maximum comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available under W.P. B. Order P-84, 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities 
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nomic scale, thus shattering a tradition. 
The farm bloc wants the definition 
of parity revised to include farm wages, 
which have outrun other farm costs, and 
so permit higher prices. Byrnes warned 
that redefinition might boomerang if 
postwar wages drop precipitously, and ar- 
gued that, anyway, farm position should 
be evaluated by net income, which has 
soared astronomically. 
e Escalator Trouble—Again, escalator 
clauses in some war contracts permit au- 
tomatic increases in allowable costs as 
the BLS wholesale price index advances. 
While contractors contend the index 
moves up too slowly, the government in- 
sists it rises too quickly. Now the BLS 
is poring over more charts, tables, and 
correlations to revise and refine the 
index. 


Getting Out the Metal 


There’s been a plan for encouraging 
additional production of zinc and lead, 
complete right down to the dotting of 
I’s and crossing of T’s, in the Metals 
Reserve Co. for more than a month. 
Some mines even have undertaken new 
high-cost operations on the assumption 
that the program would be inaugurated 
and that they would be included. 

Finally, on Monday of this week, 
Jesse Jones gave it the official nod. Pro- 
ducers of zinc who can step up output 
will be entitled to over-quota bonuses 
running up to as much as three times 
those heretofore allowed (top price 
would be 164¢ a lb.); the bonus on addi- 
tional lead can result in a price as high 
as 12¢ a Jb. 


_ Local Aluminum Sources 


The increasingly tight situation in 
aluminum, resulting from the difficulty 
of bringing in high-grade bauxite from 
South America, is giving new impetus 
to plans for use of domestic sources, 
no matter how high-cost. WPB is now 
expected to give early approval to con- 
struction of a 100-ton-a-day alumina 
plant (enough for 50 tons of aluminum) 
by the Columbia Metals Co., a syndi- 
cate of northwestern interests. 

Columbia proposed some time ago 
to build a 200-ton plant to produce 
alumina from Oregon clays, using a 
process developed by an American 
Cyanamid subsidiary. Meanwhile, Olin 
Corp. has, nearing completion, a large 
pilot plant for development of alumina 
from Utah alunite, while Tennessee 
Valley Authority and a number of 
chemical firms are building pilot plants 
for work on low-grade bauxites as well 
as domestic clays. 

@ New Boss—Takeover of WPB by 


Charles E. Wilson, who is hammering 


et 


on increased — of raw mat ‘rials 
has encouraged the proponents «+ dp. 
mestic sources. 


Labor Diplomats 


Partly as a result of the recent Bo. 
livian fiasco in which an American 
envoy got himself and the whole (ood 
Neighbor policy in hot water by taking 
sides in a Bolivian tin mine labor djs. 
pute, the White House will soon cstab. 
lish the new post of labor attache for 
our principal diplomatic establishments 
abroad. Precedent for the move js 
found in the creation of the post of 
labor observer in our embassy in Lon- 


don (BW—Apr.11’42,p14), 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 
Makeup of Rep. Howard W. Smith’s 


“bureaucracy” investigating committee 
(BW—Feb.20’43,p7) indicates that it 
won't be the thorn in the Administra- 
tion’s flesh that it could be. Look for 
more Page 1 newspaper stories than 
real results. 

Seven ages of a $]-a-year man: Hired, 
Admired, Inspired, Mired, ‘Tired, Fired, 
Retired. 

Since 1931, Congress has written 
into each Veterans Administration ap- 
propriation bill a ban on margarine pur- 
chases for any purpose except cooking 
This year, the House voted down 4 
dairy bloc proposal to continue the 
restriction. 

The War Dept. is pressing hard for 
increased shipments of food and con 
sumer goods to North Africa in order 
to relieve a severe labor shortage there. 
Native laborers see no sense in working 
for cash when there is nothing to spend 
it on. 

OPA isn’t the only war agency that 
worries about inflation. WPB keeps an 
eye on inflation of priority ratings as 
an infallible index of troubie spots. As 
evidence that “components” really are 
the soft spot now, insiders point to the 
fact that, although any double-A will 
now get raw materials, an AA-] is otf 
dubious value in getting components 
and even an AAA doesn’t always gather 
in anythizg 

Robert V. Horton, recently resigned 
as information director of OPA, will go 
to Hawaii as special representative of 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, whose In- 
terior Dept. has jurisdiction over the 
Territory. He’ll represent Ickes in the 
process of returning the island to 
civilian control. Forthright, extremely 
outspoken, Horton is very likely to 
tangle with the military. 


Business Weck’s 
Washington Bureau 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


lals, Slotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
do. P Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
HE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . . . . ~~ . *197.7 «641968 =192.7 186.7 173.0 
po a 9.9 95 6 973 
II i 8. 55s dn ibinks eamerseabececnsbens . ‘ J 96.3 
B arte of Automobiles and Track, Ts ti i aaa All inal oki 17,830 17,755 18,420 20,200 25,645 
“A Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $13,315 $12,227 $9,451 $33,878 27,601 
‘can TR Fectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...............6...00eeeeee 3,949 3,940 3,974 3,674 3,424 
00d [i Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).......... 2.0... .cecceeeeeeeeeueees 3,874 3,871 3,849 3,972 4,077 
‘King Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............seeeeeeees coecces 2,033 1,980 1,929 1,872 1,840 
dis- 
tab- RADE 
for Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 76 75 75 81 84 
ent All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). .... 2... 2... esse eeeeeeees 51 51 51 64 47 
ae Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)................++e+eee- $15,845 +$15,798 $15,354 $12,956 $11,339 
a t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +45% +19% +41% None +1907 
°F Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........-..++++ssesseeeeeees 96 84 114 147 239 
On- 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index @icedy's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 106)..............006 246.1 245.3 244.2 230.9 228.0 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 158.5 157.9 157.3 153.2 153.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 204.1 202.9 200.8 181.7 180.1 
ith’ SY IEE GES, GUID, , oo ccc cc icsccccevectecsecessede $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
> TE ¢Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)..............00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
‘tee BE sCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........-.seeeeeeeeeeeeuues 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
t it eat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............0.0.eeeeeeeeees $1.37 $1.36 = $1.37 $1.13 $1.24 
stra- :Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).............0..eceececcceeseeceeees 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
for Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........ 22.06... 2c eeeeeeeeee 20.89¢  20.59¢  20.57¢ 18.50¢ 19.30¢ 
han SE SE Gate rvec scccsccccccccsontecsecvescoeeses $1.246 $1.232 $1.226 $1.228 $1.286 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. cc ceeeeccccces 22.50¢  22,50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
red, FINANCE 
ed, TE 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........2..sceceecesees 85.5 855 815 689 674 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.07% 4.08% 4.12% 4.27% 4.30% 
‘ten High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.77% 2.77% 2.78% 2.81% 2.86% 
ap- U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.32% 2.32% 2.32% 2.34% 2.40% 
Dur- U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable)....................000005. 1.25% 1.24% 1.27% 1.26% 0.94% 
ing Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
os Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-3% 4-3% 4-3% 4-2% £% 
‘he EBANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, EE MM ccc ai siesccrccssccces 30,620 30,157 29,472 26,718 24,961 
01 Total Loans and eitienie Sepuctine Sr 41,365 41,475 41,361 34,517 30,532 
on Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,856  +5,904 5,956 6,390 6,889 
der Securities Loans, reporting member banks................ 06.00 0e eee eeeee 963 +986 919 973 868 
Te. U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 28,427 28,428 28,347 20,425 15,449 
ing Other Securities Held, cts pid Khoo beeen dn senesse 3,257 3,266 3,292 3,458 3,714 
nd Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 1,990 1,640 2,000 2,103 3,460 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 6,214 5,983 6195 3,615 2.404 
hat * Preliminary, week ended February 20th. t Revised. 
an [§+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“The Voice with the Smile” has always 
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been a part of the telephone business 
and we want to keep it that way. 


Even under the stress of war, the 


men and women of the Bell System are 
as anxious as ever to see that you get 


friendly, courteous service. And they 


wa 

are anxious, too, to give the fastest pos- Too 

sible service—especially to those who — 

ee oO Wi 

' need speed to help win the war. iling 
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You can help them by not using Long aint 
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Distance to war-busy centers unless it 
is absolutely necessary. For all your 


patience and understanding so far, 
many thanks. 


| WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HE OUTLOOK 


ow It’s Over-all Scarcity 


Bottlenecks have multiplied so that shortages are now 
sneral, and Washington policy consists of maneuvering to meet 
ach pinch as it comes—on food, textiles, machinery, transportation. 


Broad patterns were not lacking in 
business news this week. Nor, how- 
r, were major uncertainties. But, as 
s been increasingly true of late, both 

broad patterns and the major un- 
tainties were ever more difficult to 
ace. As a further complication, the 
ne was dependent on the other, 


istribution Trends 


Take the week’s Office of Price Ad- 
inistration orders. ‘These placed point 
lues on rationed canned goods (page 
}), temporary price ceilings on seven 
sh vegetables, issued cents-per-dozen 
ilings on eggs. These fitted a pattern 
he reordering of civilian distribution 


fr war. 
Too, OPA this week cut prices on 
el castings by 10% to 25%, whereas 
0 weeks ago it lifted cake and pastry 
ilings 5% to 15%. Presumably, the 
pndard was, as nearly as possible, to 
aintain “normal” or prewar profit 
els—in the one case by adjusting 
pwnward, in the other, upward. As it 
there is considerable confusion about 
pw far and how fast OPA will extend 
ese policies. 
But, in one sense, OPA is working 
avacuum. Its ceilings will again have 
be altered if the movement for higher 
m prices and wage rates succeeds. 
Food Administrator Wickard is in 
e same boat. This week he asked Con- 
ess to approve his program for loans, 
hcentive payments, and subsidies to 
mers, and not to boost price levels. 
ut more, he appealed at least for a 
cision one way or the other, so that 
might proceed with a production 
lan. And incidentally, commodity mar- 
ts are still betting on a rise. The 
dex of seven key farm products has 
dvanced another 3% after its 6% jump 
uring December to mid-January; this 
eck cotton hit a new post-1929 high. 


Perplexing Textiles 

Textiles illustrate a different type of 
roblem. Coincident with reports that 
utput of such items as shirts and pa- 
pmas will be halved by autumn comes 
doubling of wool allocations for ci- 
ilians by the War Production Board 
is week. Which action exemplifies 
he rule, and which the exception to 
rove it? 

Thinking was that over-all civilian 
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textile supplies would be off. As though 
to confound the confusion, a joint War- 
Navy Department statement this week 
announced that “it is possible that mili- 
tary requirements of certain fabrics 
might be slightly reduced during the 
current year.” Induced, perhaps, by 
governmental desire to allay consumer 
fear-buying of clothing (page 16), the 
statement does not hide trends that are 
evident, for instance, in cotton and 
rayon yarn markets: Civilian supply is 
shrinking, not only because of military 
needs, but also because of increasing 
lend-lease takings and mounting pro- 
duction troubles. 


Manpower Anomaly 


For one thing, machine repair is more 
and more a headache; but, it is an old 
one. New textile difficulties stem from 


the manpower shortage. As a broad 
trend, that, too, could have been ex- 
pected. Nonetheless, the pinch varies 
with the industry and the area in which 
it operates. Thus, this week WPB indi- 
cated that labor—as well as such other 
productive factors as tobacco, fuel, gly 
cerin, etc.—would be in sufficient sup- 
ply to maintain cigarette production at 
east at the 1942 level. 

There is, however, more general un 
certainty on manpower. Not only broad 
policies are not yet clearly delineated, 
but also administrative implementation 
is still up in the air (page 14). There is 
even Washington talk that Paul Me- 
Nutt may be replaced as manpower 
chief. Specifically, personnel men won 
der how effective the new staff of 200 
labor utilization inspectors will prove 
(page 52). 


Difficulties Surmounted 


More generally, however, patterns of 
resource use imply tightening all down 
the line. That does not mean bottle 
necks will not be broken; quite the con- 
trary. A year ago, for instance (BW 
Feb.7’42,p15), steel scrap and machine 
tools were both prime problems. ‘This 
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Ordinarily, short-term consumer debt 
compounds the rise and fall of pur- 
chasing power through the business 
cycle. But liquidation, resulting from 
tightened Federal Reserve regulations 
and from cessation of durable goods 
output, reversed the trend in 1942. In- 
stalment sales debt dropped from $4,- 
000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000; other 
instalment loans from $2,200,000,000 
to $1,400,000,000; other debts—charge 


accounts, “open credit,” service debt 
—from $3,500,000,000 to $3,200,000,- 
000. In all, $3,600,000,000 has been 
paid off, siphoning from consumers’ 
pockets otherwise spendable income, 
restricting inflationary buying. How- 
ever, outstanding obligations are ap- 
proaching minimum levels; soon the 
decline will moderate, and current in- 
come correspondingly will be released 
for inflationary pressure on prices. 
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week, WPB announced that purchases 
of high-cost scrap will be discontinued, 
sO plentiful have supplies become. Ma- 
chine tools likewise are over the hump 
(BW —Feb.20'43, p2 7). 

Yet, the Navy Dept. this week de- 
cided not to grant manufacturers new 
machine tools if facilities already exist 
elsewhere to do the job. What's in- 
volved is not merely a device to spur 
subcontracting and he!p small business, 
but the fact that the nation cannot af- 
ford to devote resources to unnecessary 
tasks. Even if the machine tools can be 
produced, men, materials, and machines 
can be better used in other ways. 

We are no longer laboring under 
specific bottlenecks alone, but rather 
under conditions of general scarcity. 
Result is a continual multiplicity of new 
bottlenecks. The idea is not to let any 
single one get out of hand. 


Rationed Freight Space? 


Thus, this week the Office of Defense 
l'ransportation was exploring the pos- 
sible need of and methods for institut- 
ing freight priorities this autumn. Open 
top cars and locomotives are tight. Im- 
proving eficiency—now primarily the in- 
tegration of long- and short-hauls and 
the climination of waste-hauls—is obvi- 
ously to be preferred to priorities which 
become particularly cumbersome on 
freight. But even if rationing becomes 
unavoidable, it is unlikely that this 
bottleneck will be permitted funda- 
mentally to limit economic activity. 
lor, always, resources can be diverted to 
produce additional equipment. 


Draft Revolt 


Between protecting the 
fathers and farm labor, Con- 
gress may ban “work or fight” 
law—and scuttle McNutt 


A National Service (labor draft) Act 
never looked farther away than it does 
today, despite the flurry of publicity 
for the Austin-Wadsworth bill. White 
House view now is that the administra- 
tive mechanism—the machine for labor 
allocation—is more important than the 
legal backing. If the War Manpower 
Commission works effectively, it is 
thought its present powers will be 
enough; if it doesn’t, no law can help. 
e Undermining the WMC — Trouble 
with this view is that Congress is busily 
engaged in hacking away the WMC's 
strongest present source of authority— 
the Selective Service Act. The Kilday 
bill, overwhelmingly approved by the 
House Military Affairs Committee last 
week, is deliberately designed to knock 
out any use of the draft to enforce the 
work-or- fight policy which is WMC's 
only method of compulsion over in- 
dividuals 

Actually, Congress itself is wiggling 
on the horns of a dilemma. It’s trying 
to satisfy two contradictory public de. 
sires. (1) The public deeply resents the 
regimentation involved in the work-or- 
fight policy. Congressmen have been 
flooded with letters protesting WMC's 


PIPELINE SPECIAL 


Last week the “Big Inch” started to 
deliver. Oil pumped from Texas in 
the new line was transferred to tank 
cars at Norris City, IIl., and with ap- 
propriate fanfare, the first trainload 
(above) started east. A 75-mile slug of 


14 © General News 


water was first pumped through the 
pipe to test pressure, followed by a 
shakedown batch of oil. Initial de- 
liveries will run at approximately 30,- 
000 bbl. a day, with 300,000 expected 
in eight weeks. Completion of the line 
from Norris City to the Atlantic sea- 
board is scheduled for June. 


order (BW —Feb.6’43, p14) 
“nondeferable occupations.” (2 A} 4; 
same time, the farmers are fex 
protesting about, the first im) 
labor shortage. 
e McNutt’s Job at Stake—Mai 
any tough manpower policy wo 
force men into the dirty, low pid 
on the farms and in the mine: \j, 
power Commissioner Paul V. M: Ny 
the unlucky man in the middle. }] 
likely to lose his job as a result 

The Kilday bill expresses the first ; 
action. It does not aim to change drys 
procedure greatly, neither forliddiyo 
occupational deferments nor istin 
on an impossible uniformity amor; 
draft boards. ‘Touted as keeping fy 
thers out of the Army, the bill actu; 
would delay by a few months the jp. 
duction of fathers who are in nonessep. 
tial occupations and speed corresponé 
ingly the induction of those in essenti; 
occupations, including, in the long ru 
fathers. 
e@ Matter of Arithmetic—It is too jay 
for the bill to make more than a fey 
months difference in any case. On 
about 12,500,000 men between 1S an 
38 can meet present physical require 
ments. Of these, at least 1,500,000 are 
draft-exempt farmers, leaving 11,00 
000 to meet the armed services’ deman 
for 11,000,000 men. Something lik 
7,000,000 are already in, and the tes 
are going in at a 400,000-a-month rate 

What the Kilday bill would do 
forbid occupational induction and \ 
of the draft to push people from one j 
to another, to punish absenteeism, t 
stop strikes—in general, work or fight 
@ Would Break Yardstick—Meanwhik 
the farm bloc is insisting on extensio1 
of the farm-or-fight policy. The Bank 
head bill would ‘flatly exempt all fan 
ers but draft them immediately if the 
left the farm. At the same time, the 
“antiregimentation” tone shows. itsel! 
in knocking out the present rule that 
farmers are draft-exempt only if the 
produce a minimum output of an cs 
sential crop. 

The farm bloc’s instinctive reaction i 
to eliminate the manpower pressure b\ 
cutting the size of the Army. Hearing: 


‘ aimed at this are still under way on the 


Hill. Possibility of action is not great 
but the possibility is there, particular) 
since McNutt and WPB Chief Donald 
M. Nelson both have some sympathy 
for the farm bloc position. 

@ Farmers Oppose Stopgaps—The W hite 
House, however, stands firm behind the 
military. In an effort to head off an 
Amny cut, it has brought forward the 
scheme—getting first trial on the Ar 
zona cotton crop—to have shock units 
of troops, uniformed and under dis 
cipline, help with the harvest. ‘This 
however, won't satisfy the farmer 

What they want is year-round ski led 
labor, men who can be trusted with 
valuable machines and stock. 
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votas virtually beyond reach. 


Appointment of a special Senate com- 
ittee under “Cotton Ed” Smith to in- 
pstigate 1943’s food prospects consti- 
btes only a reflex of the unrest stirring 
farm and food processing circles for 
any weeks. Among observers close to 
he grass roots, the consensus is that 
mestic food production this year, in 
oportion to announced total require- 
ents (BW —Dec.5’42,p90), will fall 
pmewhere between critical and calami- 
bus levels. 

Controlling Factors—Which it will be, 
ey warn, depends upon whether we 
ntinue to get the abnormally good 
cather of the past three crop years, or 
hether the law of averages catches up 
ith us and delivers a drought, a late 
Janting season, or early frosts. But it is 
Jmost unanimously agreed that 1943 
pod supplies will be less than 1942. 
Granting that farmers are determined 
» do their level best, that populations 
f livestock, dairy animals, and poultry 
re above or close to all-time record 
ighs, and that plenty of seed is avail- 
ble, there are still four major shortages 
orking against the ballyhooed produc- 
on quotas. In order of importance 
vese shortages are: manpower, farm 
achinery, stockfeeds, and fertilizer. 
Optimists Are Outnumbered—Man- 
ywer and machinery shortages are uni- 
ersally admitted, but the degree and 
iportance of these shortages are sub- 
ct to argument and opinion. On the 
ptimistic side are government forces; 
n the pessimistic side, practically every- 
ody else. 

The Center County Draft Board No. 
may decide that farmer Joe Brown is 
ntirely able to care for his acreage with- 
ut his son, may therefore order Joe, Jr., 
ito uniform. But if Joe, Sr., fails to get 
ats planted in the “south twenty” be- 
me it is too late, or if he decides to 
lant clover because, singlehanded, he 
ould never hope to cut that much oats 
before they shatter, farmer Brown wins 
1¢ argument and the nation loses the 
pats. Senate measures for releasing 
amers from the draft and furloughing 
ldiers to work on the farms (page 14) 
re aimed at relieving the critical farm 
pbor situation, reflected in the National 
ndustrial Conference Board’s report 
hat the number of hired hands on 
arms is at an all-time low. To offset 
ese legislative threats, the Army said 
would help harvest crops where neces- 
ity and this week sent soldiers into 
rizona cottonfields. 

Time Also Short—Likewise, WPB 
hay decide that American farms al- 
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ood Crisis Comes This Year 


Current and impending shortages of men and materials 
reaten crop and livestock production, putting government food 


ready have adequate machinery to meet 
1943 crop quotas. The board’s recent 
order to raise implement quotas drew a 
horse laugh from the industry because 
little or no extra steel was allotted. Ma- 
chinery makers therefore are grousing 
about delays in government decisions, 
pointing out that the crop season rolls 
northward about ten miles per day— 
when it’s gone, it’s gone forever. 

But farmer Brown also has the last 
word in the machinery argument. If he 
finds he cannot raise as many hogs as 
last year because he can’t get a tractor 
to lighten field work, he’ll ship- half of 
his gilts to the stockyard instead of 
breeding them. Thus would disappear 
several tons of pork that someone in 
Lend-Lease had earmarked for Russia 
next December. 

e Who Is Right?—Whether the opti- 
mists or the pessimists are right cannot 
be determined until the final crop fig- 
ures are totted up a year from now; 
each side marshals potent arguments. 
But grass roots critics claim that farm- 
ers, crippled by lack of human and me- 
chanical help, are being forced to reduce 
acreage in many urgently needed crops. 

Dairy farming is taking the worst 

beating because it requires more labor 


than any other major food source. 
Hence, Farm Security Admuinistration’s 
program to buy and resell dairy cattle 
that otherwise would go to slaughter 
(BW —Jan.23'43,p20). : 

Midwestern farmers are writing angry 
letters to newspapers about labor short- 
ages and amateurish plans for sending 
city workers to help on farms next sum- 
mer. Sarcastically, they claim that all a 
city greenhorn lacks is the farmer’s skill 
and training with crops, livestock, and 
machinery plus his physical stamina. 
© Two $64 Questions—But even if the 
farmer is forced to turn loose well- 
meaning incompetents among his valu- 
able assets next summer, a big question 
will remain unanswered: How about the 
spring work? Who, the farmer asks, will 
gamble on wasting his labor, gasoline, 
time, fertilizer, and seed to plant crops 
that will rot in the ground for lack of 
harvest hands? Substantial acreages of 
1942 soybeans, sugar beets, and peanuts 
still unharvested are scarecrows against 
false optimism. 
e@ Facts on Feeds—While the mechan- 
ical and manpower situations are de- 
batable, feed and fertilizer figures are 
factual. Last fall, the American [eed 
Manufacturers Assn. appointed a com- 
mittee to survey feed supplies and de- 
mand relative to government food goals. 
Members are from such leading outfits 
as Albers, Allied. Mills, Hales & Hunter, 
Larrowe, Ralston Purina, and Quaker 
Oats. 

To get the straight feedbox dope on 
their findings, delegates from the na- 
tion’s feed distributors and dealers sat 


Home-front Commandos are these 
Arkansas farmers, part of a detach- 
ment transported to Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho last week by the 
Farm Security Administration to help 
man the nation’s food defenses. 
They will have year-round jobs with 


Oregon farmers who have applied for 
help. FSA financed the trip, later 
will pay to bring their families ana 
limited household effects to the Paci- 
fic Northwest. Since FSA program 
was launched a month ago, 700 farm 
laborers have been shifted. 
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Rationing orders — and rumors of 


DISTRICT 1—BOSTON 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES HIT NEW CRESCENDO 


DISTRICT 2—NEW YORK 


DISTRICT 3—PHILADELPHIA 


rationing orders — have unleashed 
a buying boom which in the latest 
week (ended Feb. 13) hoisted sales 
totals 45% above levels of a year 
ago. Impressive as sales figures 


were, they still fell considerably 
short of Christmas records. Thus, 
the Federal Reserve unadjusted in- 
dex of soles (1935-39 equals 100) 
stood at 168 for the week ended 
Feb. 13, compared to 302 in the 
week ended Dec. 19, 1942. 


(The line which appears on each 
chart is the national average.) 


DISTRICT 4—CLEVELAND 
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DISTRICT 5—RICHMOND 


DISTRICT 6—ATLANTA 


DISTRICT 7—CHICAGO 


Per Cent Change from Same Week of 1942 
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DISTRICT 8—ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT _1O—KANSAS CITY 


DISTRICT 11—DALLAS 


DISTRICT 12—SAN FRANCISCO 
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To the rest of America, catching its 
breath from a buying spree that re- 
minded tired clerks of the week be- 
fore Christmas, Texans said, “You 
should have seen Fort Worth and 
Dallas.” Sales in the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District were up 107% 
over last year with Fort Worth up 
121%, Dallas 113%. One woman 
bought $300 worth of lingerie, enough 
to last her five years; another ordered 
450 yards of material. In one store 
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rayon fabric sales tripled, and sales of 
woolen goods were more than dou- 
bled. Women’s apparel was the hard- 
est hit.with heavy runs on spring coats 
and gabardine suits. The ladies were 
buying as if the OPA axe would fall 
at any minute, but they didn’t buy 
indiscriminately. Demand for better 
grades of merchandise — customary 
when rationing threatens (page 62)— 
ran high, and women showed a 
definite preference for conservative, 


around-the-clock styles in long-wear- 
ing fabrics. Men’s shops reported ex- 
cellent business but nothing to com- 
pare with sales in women’s, misses’, 
and children’s departments. Next to 
feminine apparel, sales in house fur 
nishings were highest. Epidemic buy- 
ing soon spread out of potentially 1 
tioned goods into such diverse items 
as needlework, china, and candy—yet 
the ladies overlooked that old fe 
vorite, the millinery department. 
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down with the association recently in 
Chicago. Most of the news they got was 
bad. Word is now trickling back to 
country elevators and feed stores that 
unless everybody is mightly careful, ani- 
mal meals served in dairy barns, feed- 
lots, and poultry houses in coming 
months will affect production of meat, 
milk, and eggs adversely. 

e Balanced Diet Needed—Farmers and 
millers like to say that feed precedes 
food, that good human foods of animal 
origin cannot be produced unless the 
animals get the proper feeds. Some of 
the more important types of feed have 
been in short supply throughout the 
past year, and prospects for 1943 are 
definitely worse, by the A.F.M.A. sur- 
vey. Focus of the trouble is in high- 
protein feeds, which cattle, hogs, and 
poultry require for balanced rations. 

Lacking adequate proteins, the na- 

tion’s feeders will have to use more grain 
-if they can get it. A recent official 
estimate from Iowa, greatest grain and 
hog state, showed a shortage of +5,000,- 
000 feed units (bushels of corn) in pros- 
pect for 1943 if farmers work to Dept. 
of Agriculture livestock goals. 
e Imports Cut Off—Origin of the pro- 
tein feed shortage is maritime. Best 
sources of animal protein are fishmeal 
(60% protein), meat scraps, and tankage 
(50% protein). In 1941 the U.S. pro- 
duced about 225,000 tons of fishmeal, 
imported about 60,000 tons (most of it 
from Japan); of the animal protein sup- 
ply, 750,000 tons was domestic, 365,000 
tons imported (mostly from South 
America and Canada). 

All imports of fishmeal and meat 
scraps are now shut off. American fish- 
ing is reduced greatly because of war 
conditions and the elimination of enemy 
alien fishermen from our coasts (BW— 
Feb.21’42,p66). Thus, our fishmeal and 
animal protein production for 1942 was 
around 975,000 tons, compared with 
1,115,000 tons in 1941. Prospects for 
1943 are about the same as last year. 

Summary of the high-protein feed 
situation—A.F.M.A. survey figures in 
thousands of tons—is: 


1943 Sur- 

Needs Supply Shortage plus 

Fishmeal ...... 370 125 245 — 
Meat-Tankage .. 1,113 800 313 
Soybean Oil Meal. 3,676 3,250 426 


Cottonseed Meal 2,275 2,100 175 
Linseed Meal.... 1,161 850 311 ro 
Peanut Meal.... ... 125 as 125 
Bone Meal..... 275 110 165 ee 
Alfalfa Meal .... 698 600 98 
Milk Byproduct. 389 277 112 
Distillers Grains. 388 388 4 


accentuated by the loss of a substantial 
fraction of the soybeans, now lodged be- 
neath Corn Belt sleet, and of southeast- 
em a rotting in the ground. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is doing its best to 
push the 1942 soybean crop of 209,- 
000,000 bu. through northern expeller 
and solvent-extraction mills whose total 
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If it’s not one freeze it’s another. As 
the OPA freeze settled down on proc- 
essed foods this week, hundreds of 
refrigerated food locker plants, like 
the one at Clintondale, N. Y., did a 
land-office business. But the locker is 
no refuge. Its contents, like those of 
the pantry shelf, must be declared 
when such foods are rationed. 


capacity is only about half this volume. 
e Emergency Tactics—Also coming into 
use is the less economical but still effec- 
tive hydraulic-press capacity of cotton- 
seed and peanut oil mills in the South 
and linseed oil mills along the Atlantic. 
As fast as the soy meal emerges, it is 
hustled to dealers in localities reported 
as most urgently in need, for car-door 
sales to farmers. But still there is not 
enough to go around. 

Working against supply is the price 
relationship. The corn-hog ratio is far 
better than normal—the smart farmer 
feeds much more protein to $15 hogs 
than to $5 hogs—and Washington guar- 
antees that 240-Ib. to 270-Ib. hog prices 
shall not dip below $13.25, at least until 
Sept. 30, 1944. Thus, prosperity makes 
hogs eat better but puts supplies in 
jeopardy. Even livestock raisers say that 
ceiling prices on soybeans and on pro- 
tein feeds are too low in relation to 
livestock prices. Reports are rampant 
that these ceilings will be raised before 
seeding time to induce farmers to raise 
more crops that produce protein feeds. 
e Rationing in Sight—At the same time, 
voluntary industry rationing of protein 
feeds is expected soon. Necessity for 
rationing arises from the fact that east- 
ern livestock and poultry producers, who 
traditionally bid up corn and protein 
feeds, are now hamstrung by ceilings. 
Result is that essential feeds never move 
far from midwestern points of origin. 
Another point brought out in the 
A.F.M.A. report is that government 
bodies are diverting to human consump- 
tion high-quality food supplies that nor- 


mally go to livestock. Examples: dried 
milk, dried whey, and soybean meal. 
Shortages of protein ‘feed not only 
reduce animals’ metabolism of feed into 
pork or beef, but also affects adversely 
the health of animals and their repro 
duction. Because of protein-deficient 
diet for their brood sows, many farmers 
are worried about the high death rate 
expected among pigs born next spring. 
® Fertilizers Are ‘Tight—lertilizer short- 
ages also impend. The industry’s most 
optimistic hope is that supplies can be 
stretched to cover most urgent agricul- 
tural needs, that shortages will be only 
local—areas and _ severities unspecified. 
Washington has clamped down on fer- 
tilizer for “ornamental purposes,” mean- 
ing lawns, flowers, golf courses, ete. 
Total saving will probably be small. 
The World War fertilizer pinch came 
in potash; today there is plenty. But ni- 
trogen is tight, intensified by a federal 
order forbidding diversion to fertilizer 
of vegetable proteins fit for feed. Because 
fertilizer formerly was largely a packing- 
house byproduct, meat packers are im- 
portant factors even though the chem- 
ical industry now is the big supplier. 
e More Crop Rotations Due—Govyern- 
ment fertilizer controls are on nitrogen, 
and nitrogen content of commercial 
brands has been cut by an average of 
20%. In the long run, though prob- 
ably not this year, farmers will have to 
reduce production of concentrated crops 
and shift crop rotations to plant clover 
or alfalfa to fix nitrogen in the soil. 
Impending fertilizer shortages arise 
less from reduced material supplies than 
from increased product demand. When 
crop prices are high, farmers use more 
fertilizer. Even in view of shortened 
supplies many farmers figure they will 
replace labor and machinery with extra 
fertilizer. And the industry estimates 
that if fertilizer were available, it could 
sell enough to take 3.5% of 1943’s ree- 
ord-breaking farm income, as compared 
with the 1936-40 average of 2.53%. 
Price averages around $30 per ton. 
e The Over-all Demand—Traditional 
stronghold of fertilizer sales is the South, 
with its light, unglaciated soils. But 
consumption is increasing in the Middle 
West as agricultural scientists demon- 
strate that yields and quality can thus be 
boosted. Use of fertilizer for 1941 in 
principal-user states in thousand tons: 
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Accent on Points 


Food ration gives civilian 
barely 4 |b. per month; little 
chance of boost unless hoarders 
unexpectedly turn honest. 


The severity of OPA’s processed foods 
rationing is the result of greatly in- 
creased war requirements plus the fact 
that the program is six months late 
getting started. Next year’s (1943-44) 
pack will be about the same as this 
year’s, but the tin shortage, coupled 
with high military and lend-lease de- 
mands, will reduce the civilian share 
by something like 50% (table below). 


For a starter, OPA is therefore allow- 
ing an average ration of barely 4 Ib. per 
month. 
e Two Slim Chances—Hopes that the 
March ration values will be liberalized 
later are slim. There are only two ways 
that leniency could come about in fu- 
ture periods: (1) an honest declaration 
of stocks by hoarders, or (2) a jam of 
high point-value foods on_ grocer’s 
shelves, caused by a general effort on 
the part of consumers to acquire the 
greatest possible bulk for their points. 
OPA isn’t too hopeful of either al- 
ternative. While the Righ point-value of 
catchup (11 points per pound) or dried 
prunes and raisins (20 points per pound) 
may cause some backing up, it is doubt- 
ful how big such a supply would be in 
the aggregate, or whether a possible 


cleanout would be of great beneiit to 
the civilian. 

@ Goods or Conscience? — As _ re; ards 
hoarding, everybody knows that it 
been considerable (BW—Jan.9’43,» | 6), 
hence the question now is: Will hoard. 
ers declare their stocks fully? ‘I here 
may be an enticement to honesty jn 
the fact that the hoarder loses only 8 
points for goods worth up to 20 points, 
But it remains to be seen whether the 
hoarder wouldn’t rather have the goods 
than a clear conscience purchased at 
bargain prices. OPA frankly doesn’t 
have the least idea how this situation 
will pan out. 

Retailers have a week (Feb. 21 to 
Mar. 1) in which to replenish inven- 
tories after the prefreeze buying spree. 
Additionally, OPA will equalize inyen- 


1943 Food Supplies: A Preview 


As consumers lined up this week to register for War 
Ration Book No. 2, their introduction to point rationing, 
the Dept. of Agriculture permitted a glance over its 
shoulder at the prospect for food supplies in 1943. Briefly, 
the outlook is this: Supplies of 27 major commodities, 
including the processed foods which go under point 
rationing Mar. 1, will be below last year; supplies of 
twelve will be greater; supplies of five will remain about 
the same. 

Averages, however, fail to tell the whole complicated 
story. Unless rationing is widely invoked, maldistribution 
is sure to occur. Conversely, if rationing is widely used, 
the share of the food that is usually consumed by the 
higher income groups will be cut, while the share accruing 
to the lower groups will be bigger. In a nutshell, the 
lower income classes will have potentially more, the higher 
groups potentially less, while civilians in the aggregate 
will have to give up some conveniences, delicacies, and 
knick-knacks in favor of plainer food (and maybe even 
less of that). 

Here are the figures, as computed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 

change 
Per Capita Civilian Consumption 43 
1935-39 1941 1942 1943* from ’42 
Lb. Lb. 


60.7 58.8 —3 
Veal nm e . 7.7 ‘ —12 


Lamb and mutton § (dressed 


Commodity 


Beef (dressed weight) 


=® 
“ 


weight) 
All meats 
Fish 
Eggs 
Chickens (dressed weight) 
Turkeys (dressed weight) 
Total milk for human consump- 
tion 
Butter (farm and factory) 


PRO=m=ON 
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Cheese (excluding pot, cottage, 

and baker's) $. 
Condensed and evaporated milk 16.! 
Ice cream a 
Fluid milk and cream 342. 
Dried skim milk 
Lard 
Cooking compounds. 
Margarine 
Other fats and oils 

Total fats and oils. . 
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Per Capita Civilian Consumption "43 
1935-39 1941 1942 1943* from ’42 
Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
57.2 67.8 66. 
39.1 36.8 37. 


Commodity 


Other fresh fruits (except 
melons) ’ 58. 
Canned fruits 
Canned juices. 
Frozen fruits. . 
Dried fruits. . . 
Leafy, green, yellow vegetables. 
Tomatoes 
Melons. . . 
Other vegetables... . 
Canned vegetables***. . . 
Potatoes***......... 
Sweet Potatoes***. . . 


45. 
14 


45. 
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4.8 


*Based on goals, wherever announced, except for dairy products and 
wheat which are based on present conditions and indications. 
**Based on urban population figures; comparable data for 1935-39 
not available. 
***E stimates for fiscal years. 
****Estimates for crop years; cleaned basis, 


Military and Lend-Lease Demands: 


Food for noncivilian and nondomestic use becomes 
an ever increasing necessity. In terms of a percentage of 
production, military and lend-lease requirements shape 
up thus: 

1943 
20 to 25% 
35 to 40 
25 to 30 
15 to 20 
40 to 45 
40 to 50 
25 to 30 
20 to 25 
10 to 15 
15 to 20 
50 to 60 
35 to 45 
45 to 50 
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Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
(seated) confers with his new food 
advisory committee, formed to aid 
him in the distribution of foodstuffs. 
Its members (left to right) are Edwin 
W. Gaumnitz, representing the Board 


» of Economic Warfare; Roy F. Hend- 


rickson, food distribution administra- 
tor; M. Lee Marshall, War Production 
Board; Gen. C. A. Hardigg, War De- 
partment; Edward R. Stettinius, lend- 
lease administrator; Capt. E. F. Ney, 


Navy; and Dewey Anderson, State 


Department. 


tories during April so that no retailer 
is caught without sufficient goods. ‘The 
equalization process will work as follows: 
e Allowable Inventory—Between Apr. | 
and Apr. 10, the retailer must tell OPA 
how much inventory he had at the end 
of March; how many points were in his 
ration bank account (BW-—Jan.16’43, 
p54); how many points he has sent to 
his supplier for goods not yet shipped; 
and how much merchandise he has in 
transit. Assume all this adds up to 
2,500 points. OPA then multiplies the 
retailer’s March sales by a certain factor 
to get an “allowable” inventory. If the 
allowable inventory is, say, 3,000 points, 
the retailer is 500 points shy, and OPA 
will give him the points in the form of 
a certificate. If his allowable inventory, 
however, is only 2,000 points, the re- 
tailer must surrender 500 points for 
cancellation. 

OPA expects little trouble with ra- 
tioning mechanics, but it does expect 
trouble on two related fronts. First, the 
severity of the rationing will be sure to 
cause a rush for fresh vegetables, with 
the result that the price of these items 
(uncontrolled to date) will skyrocket. 
Hence, OPA is holding a series of trade 
meetings to get fresh vegetables under a 
ceiling in a hurry, meanwhile slapping 
a 60-day ceiling on tomatoes, green and 
waxed snap beans, carrots, cabbages, and 
peas. 
¢ Still Playing Tough—Next, grocers will 
soon begin to squawk that they can’t 
make any money on rationed foods un- 
less the price compensates for the de- 
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cline in sales. What OPA will do about 
that remains to be seen. At the moment, 
OPA is still playing tough (BW—Feb. 
20’43,p16), says that prices will re- 
main firm. But the volume of com- 
plaints is mounting to the point where 
OPA eventually may not be able to 
ignore it. 


LADY BOILERMAKERS 


A.F.L.’s old International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, whose colossal 
Local 72 in Portland, Ore., is currently 
wracked by an internal fight over the 
power of Tommy Ray, its financial 
secretary (BW—F ‘eb.13'43, p78), has de- 
cided to permit sisters in the ‘prother- 
hood—subject to approval by the next 
convention. 

In a national referendum. a majority 
of nearly two-thirds of the members 
voting favored acceptance of women. 
Since the number voting fell short of 
the total required to make a referendum 
binding—betokening general disinterest 
in the question—the union’s officers said 
the decision would be submitted to the 
next convention for ratification. In the 
meantime, locals were instructed to ac- 
cept women members. 

The federal government had asked 
that the privileges of full union mem- 
bership be extended to the thousands 
of women working in shipyards and 
other war projects over which the boiler- 
makers’ union has jurisdiction. Most 
other big unions in war industries have 
already admitted women. 


Postwar Airlines 


Now operating virtually all 
overseas air routes, the United 
States seeks a postwar policy 
for dividing up. 


Even if prophets like aircraft buildet 
Glenn Martin are wrong and post 
air transport doesn’t carry much o 
seas freight (BW —Jun.6'42,p15), « 
body agrees it will at least take 
world’s upper-deck passenger trad¢ 
the fast express traffic. Air transport 
minimum future puts it among majo! 
considerations of international busin 
e Boomed by War—This country’s 
as supplier to its warring Allies ha 
quired its establishment of a worldy 
air system. Six or seven of the main 
domestic airlines, using mostly A 
and Navy transport planes, have 
tended regular service to Allied cent 
everywhere. Although the overseas rout 
of United Air Lines, Eastern, An 
can, and T.W.A, were once made pub 
lic, the lid is now on tight. 

Included in this world system are also 
the Army’s Air Transport Command 
and the Navy’s Air ‘Transport Ser 
The extended domestic system and th 
military network are pretty well t 
together, sharing bases, routes, equij 
ment, and cargo. ‘They use Curt 
Wright, Lockheed, Douglas, Con 
dated, and Vought-Sikorsky cargo plan 
of from 25.000. lb. to 70,000 1b. 
weight. The biggest can carry 15 t 
to Honolulu from the West Coa 
eight and one-half hours. 

e@ Postwar Scramble Inevitable—R« 
experience demonstrates — that 
planes can move mountains of st 
over routes of any length if the 
frequent fuel stops. But to distant, 
jump, fuel-less places they gain no tii 
for the cargo they deliver is less thai 
the gas they burn. 

As soon as the war ends all of t] 
extended domestic lines are going t 
demand a certificate to continue op 
tions. Pan American Airways and Ame 
ican Export will intervene to prevent 
certification of new competitors. ‘The 
probably will have no luck, for n¢ 
all federal agencies concerned have gon 
on record in favor of multiple foreign 
service ownership. ‘The Army, which 
beholden to the airlines as the nucleu 
of its whole air transport program, v 
have much influence when decisions ar 
made. 

e Three Main Competitors—The futur 
of civil aviation is big, important, and 
glamorous—the kind of thing cong: 

sional committees and executive agen 
cies like to play with. It not only 


tempts such functionaries but also draws 


the acquisitive longings of governments 
The United States has almost all of 
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MISHAP MINDREADER 


Because test pilots’ observations on 
performances of new planes can be 
faulty, Vultee experts have designed 
a radio flight recorder. Basis of the de- 
vice is a system of electrical gages set 
throughout the ship and connected to 
a transmitter (above). 


Readings from 70 points, indicating 
control loads, positions, vibrations, 
strain, and engine performance are 
flashed in split-second cycles to a 
ground receiver which presents the 
flow of data on ticker tape, sound film, 
and disks. If trouble, unnoticed by 
the test pilots, shows on the tape, an 
engineer flashes a warning. 


Signals on film and disks are : 
matically analyzed by an ingeni 
machine which plots the trend of its 
analysis on visual chart forms, en- 
abling engineers to discern with ac- 
curacy the relation of flight perform- 
ances under varying conditions. Main 
advantage is the preservation of vital 
records in event of a mishap. 


the world’s airlines and transport planes. 
None of the other countries is in a posi- 
tion to do anything about it, except 
England and Russia, and both are on 
good talking ground. It is not known 
whether the Russians are interested, but 
they seemed to be when they made a 
few flights over Alaska to this country. 
The British are exploiting their talking 
advantage. 

e The British Position—Britain’s admin- 
istration has taken no position, but 
newspapers and members of Parliament 
are trying to maneuver the United States 
into a division of world air trafic now 
while they have goodwill here. Wash- 
ington does not want a quarrel in the 
midst of war, but in Congress and else- 
where there is strong feeling that we 
should keep the routes and planes which 
are costing us hard money. 

This demand by the British for an 
American statement of policy has 
brought up a still broader question: 
whether the world shall have “open 
air’—free for all anywhere, or whether 
the upstairs shall be controlled by coun- 
tries under it. This is a big leaguer. 
It is almost as if the nations were sud- 
denly confronted with the problem of 
how to divide and control the sea. The 
air is more difficult because it does not 
stop at the shore; it goes right on over- 
head. 

e@ Committee at Work—President Roose- 
velt has appointed an interdepartmental 
committee of Army, Navy, State, and 
Commerce Depts., the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Office of Emergency 
Management to write our policy on in- 
ternational air control. Whatever policy 
we finally adopt will have to be com- 
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promised with an international aviation 
commission which will be a part of the 
peace machinery. Hardly anyone so far 
has advocated a policy of complete air 
freedom. 

Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics 

Board has submitted to Congress a re- 
vised version of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act which will put all commercial avia- 
tion in the category of interstate com- 
merce. It would give CAB power to 
control local port areas, require the Post- 
master General to survey prospects of 
moving all mail by air (excepting that 
going overnight train distances), and 
authorize CAB to investigate postwar 
needs. CAB hopes to achieve the 
stature necessary to regulate a world air 
system, but some super air cabinet prob- 
ably will take over in the end. 
e Other Nations Involved—The Capitol 
Hill fight to get in the air parade centers 
around a resolution in the House to set 
up a permanent aviation committee 
which would take jurisdiction away from 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Opponents of the Administration are 
supporting it, on the chance of getting 
control through appointment of mem- 
bers. 

If an air committee is set up, and if 
the opposition controls it, any legisla- 
tion conflicting with the policy which 
the President may eventually adopt 
would come out of it. But in the end, 
it is unlikely that the opposition would 
go so far as to foment a row while 
the war is on. After all, Russian, Dutch, 
and French air aspirations, as well as 
British, will have to be dealt with—to 
say nothing of those of Germany and 
Italy. 
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Power's Big Role 


By pooling resources and 
scheduling needs, public and 


private utilities carry war load 
with no civilian hardships. 


Electric power qualifies for the role 
of Cinderella in the war program. Of 
all the basic materials required for arma- 
ment, power was the one most fre- 
quently singled out before the war as 
the resource that wouldn’t measure 
up. With the rate of increase in wat 
production past its maximum, kilowatts 
have matched records with the best. 

@ Capacity Exceeds Demand—There is 
not only no power shortage, but also no 
civilian curtailment has been necessar 
to make war ends meet. Peak loads on 
utility systems (85% of gen 
eration) in 1942 aggregated just un 
der 33,000,000 kw. To serve this com- 
bined war and civilian demand th« 
was dependable capacity of 41, 200. 000 
kw., distinct from rated capacity whic h 
can be affected by drought, auxiliary 
limitations, and other factors. 

The road ahead also is now fairl 
clear. For the first time, there exist: 
experience basis upon which to projc C( 
the load upswing which allows ith 
room for quibbling. The controversic 
over how much power would be te- 
quired for a war program of three bil: 
lion or six billion dollars a month were 
all dissolved by last December’s record. 
e Maintaining Reserves—Using this b:sis 
of computation, 1943’s peak load won't 
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Wuerever Americans go, you'll find “tall 
stories”—for the basis of most American 
humor and folk-lore is simply an inspired 
disregard for facts. 


But in fighting a war—overseas or on the in- 
dustrial home-front—Americans have a sober 
respect for facts. And facts, quite often, are 


Sigures! 


By means of Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines, and modern Comptometer methods, 
American industry lightens the tremendous 
figure-work load which all-out production im- 
poses. For long before this war was even a 
gleam in Hitler’s eye, Management had learned 
that Comptometers handle more figure work 
in less time at lower cost. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1733 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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PRECISION PARTS 


exceed 38,000,000 kw., according to 
WPB estimates. When this is reached 
next December dependable capacity will 
have climbed to 45,100,000 kw. by ad- 
ditional installations and by still more 
effective utilization of capacity. 

The 1944 peaks, based on present 
war production schedules, won’t jump 
much above 1943. And there are blue- 
prints ready with which to add units 
to existing generating stations within 
twelve to fourteen months to match 
any increases in production goals. ‘Thus, 
there is still time to turn around for 
1944. 

@ Average Reserve 219—Unlike physi- 
cal materials, national figures in power 
can be dangerously misleading because, 
while national supply may be adequate, 
some regions may be short. However, 
regional breakdown of the 1942 supply 
and requirements data discloses margins 
of capacity over demand ranging from 
12% to 40%, with a national weighted 
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BET 
Too Accurate for 


A WOMAN’S TOUCH 


Here is a specimen of the incredible accuracy 
which is destroying our enemies—and which 
will help re-build the post-war world. We 
can’t even mention the war-uses of this bit of 
metal, but its purposes are as unbelievable 
as its own manufacture. 

The specifications of this piece are “im- 
possible.” It must be glass-hard on its large 


FISHY HOT SPOT 


Weary of the expense of cleaning 
debris from a steel fish screen (above 


, average of 21% to keep water flowing into a livdro- 
E - a 3 Transformation of the scapegoat kilo- electric plant near Floriston, Calif, 


the Sierra Pacific Power Co. lias in. 
stalled an electrified one (below). It 
keeps out fish. Dangling electrodes 
set up a tingling electrical field—too 
weak to stun, but ample to send big 
and small fish into full retreat. In 
expensive, the new screen weighs 
2,000 Ib. The old one (35,000 Ib, 


watt into the belle of the ball was no 
accident. ‘There was a fairy godmother 
—WPB’s power division, now a part of 
the newly created Office of War Utili- 
ties, with J. A. Krug, borrowed from 
supervision of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s power system, heading a crew 
of experiencd power men drawn from 
both private and government systems. 


Within one-fifth of a hair's breadth.' 


diameter and dead-soft at the end of the 
shaft (Rockwell C62-65 as opposed to C15 
or less). Its three bearing diameters must all 
be within one-fifth of a hair’s breadth 
: (.0002”) for concentricity. It must have a 
mirror finish so perfect that the warmth and 
chemistry of a woman’s touch can cause re- 
jection. In fact, skilled women operators 


produce them here at Ace, by the thousand, 
but may not inspect them. 

No company could work so accurately 
without the precision grinders, the heat- 
treating furnaces, and the experience to 
handle every operation. No company but 


@No Tricks Used—Unlike the fairy 
godmother, however, Krug and his men 
had no magic wand. Instead, they ap- 
plied hard work and careful scheduling. 
The power division is more than a year 
ahead of WPB generally in use of sched- 


has been scrapped. 


: Ace ever has made them successfully in 
quantity. We say this simply to remind you 
that extreme precision is part of quality from 
now on, and that Ace is a reliable supplier. If 
i you face production problems today, or if 
you have post-war products in mind, send us | 
sketches or samples for prices and ideas. 


uling as a means of administering a 
wartime program. 

Where the scheduling vs. allocations 

battle only last week reached its climax 
in the Charles Wilson-Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt scrap (BW —Feb.20'43,p5), the 
power program has been rolling along 
under detailed scheduling since late 
| 1941. 
e Extended the Schedules—Krug’s rec- 
ipe for scheduling is much the same as 
the one Wilson is now using. Just as 
Wilson is tackling the common compo- 
nents, bottlenecks of the so-called “ur- 
gent” programs, the power division first 
went after the tight spot in generating 
installations. 

Manufacturers of steam turbines and 
big forgings for hydroelectric jobs were 
put on specific time tables in the pro- 
duction of nearly 3,000,000 kw. of 
equipment for 1942 installation. When 
other programs began cutting in, a 
similar time table was developed for 
boilers. When the roughly 3,500,000- 
kw. 1943 program was put on schedule 


} With all operations in a single plant. 


¢ 
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hace MANUFACTURING CORP. 
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schedule on the track. Their job has J Fos 
been chiefly that of expediter; when ma- 
terials or some semifabricated piece was 
delayed they moved right in, using per 
suasion or emergency priority ratings. 

Proof of the pudding is the eating, 
and it is a fact that practically all the 
1942 power program went into servict 
on schedule, that the 1943 program ! 


| 
: 


ACE last spring, all other types of heavy still on the track, despite superseding 
MANUFACTURING | auxiliary equipment went under similar directives and the competition of suc! str 
a CORPORATION | controls. late starting programs as rubber, igi J sts 
S ae: | @ High Balling the Program—Power di- octane gasoline, and escort oe. sm 
—e for Precision Parts | vision men have worked right from the @ Pooling Helps Greatly—Scheduling 


1211 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA | manufacturers’ order boards to keep the alone hasn’t done the whole power jo). 
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Dinner in New York. Breakfast in 
London. Almost as simple as a business 
trip up state or a week-end pleasure 
jaunt. When? Sooner than you think. 
For the materials—and the “know- 
how” that can turn this dream into 
reality are ready—will be available 
when war no longer claims them. 
“ “ “ 

Foremost among these materials 
are Republic Electric Furnace Steels. 
They are the fine alloy and stainless 
steels without which our modern 
airplanes would be impossible. 


They are the steels that are tough 
enough and strong enough to stand 
the heaviest loads—the most severe 
strains. And because of their great 
strength they permit the use of 
smaller sections for reduction of 
weight or bulk. They resist abrasion, 


London Liner 


wear, corrosion, oxidation, ‘fatigue’; 
and extremes of temperature. Their 
unique qualities make them in- 
valuable in vital applications in 
many fields where other materials 


simply will not perform or stand up. 


These fine metals are proving their 
value in spectacular ways in war 
use. And Republic has increased 
its electric furnace capacity for pro- 
ducing them, by more than 700%. 


In the world of tomorrow, these 
steels will bring tremendous im- 
provements to transportation on 
land, sea and in the air. They will 
make possible more enduring, more 
efficient equipment for industry, 
farm and home —befter things to 
work with and to live with. Republic 
Steel Corporation, General Offices — 
Cleveland, Ohio. Export Department: 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 
ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 


alloy... stainless ..-aircraft quality” 


—for hardness, toughness, 


shock and impact, fatigue, 


high strength toweightratio. s >» 

—for resistance to severe 

tensional, torsional and: .* 
ompres al “strains, to 


“elevated and sub-zero 
‘temperatures, corrosion, 
oxidation, abrasion and 
process contamination. 
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AMERICA’S 
NEWEST 
WEAPON 


IN THE 
Battle of Production! 


@ Here's the tool you need for fastest, most 
accurate % in. drilling in constant 3-shift produc- 
tion. Designed to speed up tough 
“skin-drilling” on airplane con- 
struction, New Model ‘'47” 
SKILDRILL is sure to boost 
all drilling output in your plant 
It's small, light, compact (like 
the thousands of famous Model ew 


“45” SKILDRILLS in use)... Models 
but it has even greater drilling 
power for your toughest jobs... 
even greater drilling speed under f 
load for more Output per man, 
Both in construction and DRILLS 


design New Model ‘'47” SKIL- 23 Models 

DRILL has every feature you 

need. Extra-powerful Universal 

Motor provides peak drilling 

speed up to % in. in steel, % in. 

in wood, Available in 4 speeds DISC SANDERS 
6 


(1800, 2500, 3500 and 5000 Models 

R.P.M.) to fit every job. Weighs 

only 3% Ibs.; only 7% in. long ae 

and 29/16 in. wide. Ask your C 

distributor to demonstrate New 

Model “47” SKILDRILL today BELT SANDERS 

«+ «+ Once you see it in action, 4 Models 

you'll know how greatly this ° 
PORTABLE AND 


superior drill will increase your 
production! 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


BENCH GRINDERS 
. 
BLOWERS 
. 

FLOOR SANDERS 
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of course. A major contribution has 


| come from the operating men, as Krug 
pointed out on his return to the power 


field as WPB utilities czar. Power pool- 
ing has been significant in this respect, 


| because it stretches beyond the boun- 


daries common to most industry. Re- 
gional integration of power systems be- 
gan with the southeastern drought of 
1941 and has spread over the entire 
country to “create,” without additional 
generators, at least 1,250,000 kw. of 
additional dependable capacity. 

Illustrative, but perhaps not typical 
because of its scope, is the high voltage 
transmission line linking TV. N with the 
American Gas & Electric system so that 
steam power from the private compa- 
nies in the North can be used to “firm 
up” seasonal water power in the South. 
@ The Postwar Outlook—What about 
the last chapter in the Cinderella power 
story—after the war, what? Up to now 
there has been little thought given to 
the postwar period by utilities, but the 
seed is sprouting. The last war saw the 
birth of the transmission line as a 
means of widening the area in which 
power could be used effectively. Out 
of this war, it seems certain, will come 
a much fuller utilization of regional in- 
tegration for minimizing the amount of 
reserve capacity required to insure un- 
interrupted service. 

Big government projects wilf come 
out of the war in a physically better 
position than private companies. ‘The 
1942-43 power expansion program is 
divided about 50-50 between govern- 
ment and private companies, but the 
government projects’ share represents 
about a 40% increase in c: apacity while 
the utilities’ share is only 10% of their 
prewar facilities. 

Whether this will spell renewed 

outbreak of the public vs. private utility 
warfare of the prewar New Deal years 
depends upon the postwar political 
complexion of Washington. Compa- 
nies and operators of government proj- 
ects are learning to work together in 
many locations. They may like it. 
e Rate Cuts Probable — Businesswise 
there is no gloom in the utility field. 
Electricity went counter to the trend 
all through the depression, and there is 
no reason to expect that it won’t con- 
tinue upward after the war. Also, there 
are dozens of new commercial and in- 
dustrial uses of electricity getting a real 
birth during the war—temperature con- 
trol for close production, fluorescent 
lighting, quick-freeze and dehydration 
food processing, to name a few. 

Increased production during the war 
has so far sufficiently offset increased 
costs and taxes to forestall rate in- 
creases. Probability is that after the 
war, the downward trend of rates will 
be resumed. Influential factors will be 
new concepts of property valuation, 
which shrink rate bases, and wartime 
lessons in improved utilization of plants. 


Taxi Dilemma 


Although cab volume hy 
been cut, profits are SOaring 
but operators still have jh, 
problem of manpower. 


The Office of Defense Transpo: 
tion is tabulating results of a 
a national emergency mobilization ply 
for buses and taxicabs. Some taxi 9% 
cials went into a mental skid when 
ders for the plan were issued but 
gained their equilibrium upon lear 
the scheme was purely tentative, y 
be invoked only for serious an 
crises. 
®@ Various Cuts Tested—The 
Jan. 25 required all operators of ; 
than ten vehicles to prepare and 
immediately a report on hoy 
would meet three separate contin 
cies: (1) an emergency that would 
operations 10%; (2) one that w 
cut operations 20%; (3) one that 
cut ai 30%. Possibilities at wh; 
the move was directed were bomb 
which might draw taxis from n« 
ing areas for mass evacuations, 
taxi requisition for troop movement 


ighl 


ude 


AUTOS RETIRED 


Gasoline rationing not only | 
persuaded auto and truck owner 
to use their vehicles a gre: it dea 
less (BW —Feb.20°43,p57), but 
also has been influential in 
tiring a vast number of cars and 
trucks. 

On the basis of motor vehick 
registration reports from 36 states 
and the District of Columbia, the 
National Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. estimates that 2,000,000 
cars and trucks were taken from 
the highways in 1942. With al- 
lowance for the unreported states, 
whose registration years do not 
coincide with the calendar year, 
N.A.D.A. calculated that there 
were 28,553,945 passenger cars 
and 4,378,780 trucks—a total of 
32,932,725 vehicles—in service at 
the end of 1942. This contrasts 
with actual registrations of 3+. 
883,350 vehicles (30,312,120 
autos, 4,571,230 trucks) at the 
end of 1941. 

The District of Columbia suf- 
fered, percentagewise, the great 
est passenger car loss (17.9 
Other big losers: Wisconsin, 14°; 
Delaware and Montana, 12.6 
New Hampshire, 12.3%; New 
Mexico, 11.4%; New York, 
10.2%. South Carolina gained 
9.3%. 
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BITING TIRE 


Landing today’s high-speed military 
planes on Arctic runways without skid- 
ding is facilitated by tires equipped 
with steel treads—now being produced 
for the Army. Goodyear, one of the 
makers, fastens wire coils to rubber 
mats which are cemented into strips 


long enough to cover the tread sur- 


face of the carcass (left). Goodrich’s 
finished product, shown by Robert H. 
Judson (right), plant technician who 
helped evolve the process, resembles 
an ordinary ribbed tire, but it has coils 
embedded in the rubber which, under 
landing pressure, drive through and 
bite into icy surfaces. 


a transportation disaster that would 
choke off gasoline supplies. 

Details of the plans submitted will not 
be made public because the move is a 
war measure. But it’s a safe bet the 
highly individualistic taxi industry came 
up with original and divergent proposals. 
¢ Idle Cruising Hit—Chicago’s big oper- 
ators have worked out a mileage ration- 
ing system which they consider good 
enough for a national emergency pat- 
tern. Last July the local OPA ordered 
cab operators to cut mileage to 1941 
levels or face refusals for tire recapping 
(BW—Sep.5’42,p38). Special emphasis 
was placed on idle cruising. OPA was 
sighting down the barrel at Yellow Cab 
(Parmelee), which operates half of Chi- 
cago’s 3,000 cabs, and Checker with 
about a third. 

Yellow figured its September mile- 

age would be 4,500,000—20% more 
than the previous September. To avoid 
that increase, each driver was given a 
daily travel ceiling 60% of which had 
to be passenger-miles. 
@New York’s Cut—As the result of 
OPA threats, New York operators re- 
duced the number of cabs from 11,324 
in August to 9,352 in December. At 
the same time the military and war in- 
dustries were taking away drivers. By 
December, New York had 22,940 li- 
censed drivers—1,648 less than a year 
before. 

Although New York cab volume has 
been cut 17%, gross income this year 
probably will run 60% higher than 
1942. Drivers also are getting a bigger 
cut, through their 42% straight com- 
missions (plus tips). Cabbies who for- 
merly averaged $18 to $23 a week are 
knocking down $35 to $40 now. Com- 
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pared with each cab’s daily take of be- 
tween $8 and $10 a few years ago, Man- 
hattan hacks now rake in around $25 
a day. A rough breakdown of daily 
costs per cab in New York follows: 
driver, $10; gas and oil, $2; insurance, 
$1; amortization of debts, $1.90; garage 
and upkeep, $1; tires, 50¢. ‘Total is 
$16.40 which leaves the operator a daily 
gross of $8.60. 
e The Profit Barometer—Such prosper- 
ity is clicking through meters all over 
the country. Parmelee, big-timer in 
New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, 
has not released his over-all 1942 earn- 
ing figures, but its three-quarter show- 
ing points the trend. ‘Through Septem- 
ber, the company’s net profit was $569,- 
693, compared with a loss of $90,615 
for the same 194] period. 

As it is to most industries now, man- 
power is the big worry of the taxi busi- 


ness. Repair men as well as drivers are | 
going into uniform or war plants, ac- 


counting for the over-all cab personnel 
shortage currently estimated at 20%. 
@ Women Drivers Used—A Long Beach 


(Calif.) company advertised for women | 
drivers, got 200 applications. San Diego, | 


Calif., has passed a special ordinance to 


permit women cabbies. Drivers’ unions | 


at Seattle, Sacramento, Cleveland, and 
other cities now admit lady members. 

One of the taxi operator’s first head- 
aches, however, improved when the 
tire situation was eased. No longer 
forced to rely on victory camelback re- 
caps of reclaimed rubber, essential cabs 
are now getting longer-wearing truck 
camelback recaps which contain new 
rubber. This factor, plus the 35-mile 
speed limit and extra care, has boosted 
cab tire life to 90,000 miles in Chicago. 
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We saw glass with a 


Ciulock 


RIMLOCK is the tradename for the 
new, fast-cutting Di-Met diamond 
abrasive wheel. It’s made by a spe- 
cial process* which adds to blade 
life and increases the cutting speed 
of the wheel. 


You'll find Rimlocks exceptionally 
efficient on all glass cutting opera- 
tions—particularly on thick sections 
or those of laminated construction, 
or where smooth, straight surfaces 
must result. Rimlocks are equally 
satisfactory for use on quartz, ce- 
ramics, tile, clay products, porce- 
lain, vitreous products, steatite, 
and other materials of similar, 
dense composition. 


Sizes? Rimlocks come in even di- 
ameters from 4” to 24”, varying in 
thickness from .025” to .064”. A 
3” size is the smallest regularly 
stocked. Available in two bonds, 
copper or steel. 


Do you have a cut- 
off problem? We will 
gladly offer recom-/ 
mendations. 
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“What's going to be new about 
your post-war products?” Isn't 
that what your salesmen are ask- 
ing you — and their customers 
asking them? 

Give them something new — 
quickly — with Hydraulic Con- 
trols (designed and developed by 
Blackhawk) to replace present 
actuating means. 


You will immediately have a 
powerful new sales story — be- 
cause hydraulic power means 
better product performance — it’s 
smoother and safer, more efficient, 
more powerful — gives depend- 


Blackhawk Hydraulics Pro- 
vide These Advantages — 
Newness for your product. 
. « Efficient, smooth, sure, 
accurate power with a 
tip control .. . Safer 
men and machines. Adapt. 
able to existing equipment 
. Proven by 17 years of 
service...A name accepted 
and recognized by leading 
equipment buyers. 
Service Stations at key 
points the world over. 


A special Blockhowk | Hydraulic J Jock used 
for power in a Lewis-Shepard lift truck. 


able, accurate finger tip control. 


Blackhawk now has a complete 
line of hydraulic products — de- 
veloped over a period of 17 years 
of specialization, One of these 
existing designs may provide the 
modern actuating force needed 
to quickly convert your present 
product into a new product — 
prepare you for immediate post- 
war production — enable you to 
score a beat over the field. 


For engineering consultation in 
confidence — write Blackhawk 
Mfg. Company, 5300 W. Rogers, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Standard Equipment On— 


Equipment. - Railroad Equip- 
ment... Amphibi 
- Industrial Lift Trucks . 
Power-Mowing Machines . 
Material Handling Equip- 


. Cultivators . 
“jigs and Fixtures. 


BLACKHAWK 


HYDRAULICS 
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Blackhawk Hydraulics Are 


Snowplows . . Road Graders 
and ulldozers . . Farm 


ian — 


ment .. Pavers . . Mining 
Equipment . . Tunnel Con- 
struction Equipment. .-Dump 


Steel Comes In 


Inventory redistribution 
now runs to about 6,000 tons 
day, and program hasn’' yet 
reached full speed. 


Manufacturers holding idle a:d ¢x. 

cess stocks of steel are playing |\\|] 
well with the Steel Recovery 1D 
that about 6,000 tons of steel ar 
redistributed daily for war uses. 
e@ Location, Redistribution —A_ {rip|e. 
headed campaign centering in Pitts 
burgh (BW—Dec.12’42,p92) is gither. 
ing momentum after weeks of tcdious 
work in cataloging 150,000 inventories 
of idle steel which WPB regulations 
would not permit manufacturers to use, 
The Steel Recovery Corp. and WPB’s 
Materials Redistribution Branch and 
Iron and Steel Recovery Branch are in 
charge of locating these idle stocks of 
more than 200,000 companies and of 
bringing buyers and sellers together. 

Within the last two months, idle 
steel totaling 300,000 tons has been put 
up for sale for war use, exclusive of 

50,000 tons sold for remelting purposes, 
The program has reached the tage 
where from 5,000 tons to 8,000 tons are 
being sold daily, and this rate of sales 
turnover is expected to increase until 
inventories level off. When the task of 
ferreting out 16 types of ferrous metals 
has been completed, it is estimated 
that from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons 
of steel will have been redistributed. 
@ Much Ready for Use—Confounding 
the early critics of the program is the 
fact that less than one-fifth as much 
steel has been bought for remelting 
purposes as has been put into war in- 
dustries “‘as is.” ‘There were those who 
feared that much of the idle stocks 
would be consigned to the open hearths. 

Of the six major steel product pro- 
grams well under way, the stainless steel 
campaign is the first to be completed, 
and 10,000 tons have been uncover: red 
for recording in stock sheets in “as is” 
condition. As the result of a new idea 
of purchase for reprocessing, very little 
stainless steel will have to be remelted. 
Where the stocks were not suited for 
selling “as is,” SRC bought much of 
this material to be sheared, rerolled, or 
reprocessed into sizes and shapes for 
ready use. This procedure may spread 
to other recovery steel product  pro- 
grams. 

e How the Studies Stand—Structural 
steel, second program to be launched, 
is half completed with about 40,000 
tons of material tabulated. Other pro- 
grams started are bars, hot and cold 
rolled, about 50% completed; sheets 
and strips, about 30% completed; pipe 

and tubiag, about 25% completed; and 
alloys, about 10% completed. Prelim- 
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ork has been done on the other 
el classifications, but some of 
rograms may be held back until 
nthers now underway have been cata- 
oged completely. eae 

“To speed up the process of bringing 
buvers and sellers together, the dis- 
tribution system has been decentralized 
by providing each of the 12 regional 
WPB offices with a fairly complete in- 
Thus a manufacturer faced 


mar 
16 


hes 


ventory. 


NEW PASTURES 

With war shortages forcing a quick 
shift, a Houston Buick agency is now 
a factory turning out steel lockers 
and ammunition boxes. 


In the same city, a station operator 
removes equipment to make way for 
a penny arcade to catch the spare 
change of soldiers and war workers. 


n - = é 
GREEN FINANCE CO. ! 


And auto finance men, also feeling 
the pinch, hang out new shingles in- 
viting workers (on almost any terms) 
to take out personal loans and mort- 


gages. 
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The air over Tokyo has been brought 
to Detroit 


WHEN Tokyo is raided again—and it will be—it may be the first trip for 
most of the pilots. But to the carburetors of the planes’ roaring engines it’s 
old stuff. 

They had their first taste of Nipponese atmosphere months ago—in a test 
box in an American aircraft parts factory. Trane air conditioning equip- 
ment made this possible. 

The air over Tokyo, Berlin, Tunisia has been brought to Detroit, Nash- 
ville, Dallas—wherever carburetors are made. Industry has recreated in a 
few cubic feet of space most of the atmospheric conditions which American 
pilots may find regardless of where they fly. 

Thus is assured as perfect performance as possible for an instrument of 
vital importance in America’s Number One job of winning the war. 

This is but one of many examples of how Trane is mobilizing the weather 
of the world for the Allied war effort. Skilled Trane air engineers oper- 
ating from strategic bases are applying the wide Trane line of air handling 

and heat exchange equipment—to test, to speed manufacturing processes, 
to conserve vital materials, to protect fabricated products, to help keep 
American workgrs at the peak of their productive capacity. 

And from shat Trane is doing today will develop improved standards 
for the America of tomorrow . . . greater comfort, better 
health and living—shanks to Trane air conditioning—in the \ 


better days that are to come. 


, WISCONSIN 
ONTO 


EQUIPMENT | 
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_ It’s vital in production of specification steels 

that hot heat samples get to the laboratory for 
testing as fast as possible. Lamson Pneumatic 
Tubes have solved this problem for America’s 
leading Steel Mills—rushing these small ingots 
right from the furnace floor to the laboratory—often 
a half-mile away. 


Special Steel Mill Carriers, with their hot samples, 
weigh up to 10 pounds—yet they travel 20 feet a second. 
Lamson Carriers—reduce over-all time of heats— give 
better control of production—increase tonnage per 
month, save great amounts of man-hours and messenger 
service—at a time when every worker counts. 

Lamson Tubes will speed YOUR out- 
put too—by rushing anything from 
blueprints to tools, throughout = plant 
—sizes to fit requirements. Write for 


Wartime Tube Bulletin BW-2. 
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| the same time that the volume of 


with a shortage often can find 

he needs in his own territory. 

@ Speedy Action—More than 
projected voluntary sales have 
immediately, and a bit of h 
closed most of the other cas¢ Vhe 
interest of prospective buyers is 
that about 600 inquiries for m 
come in daily from the Army, \, 
and manufacturers with high | 
ratings. So far, holders of th 
stocks have cooperated by surre1 
the steel voluntarily, and the x 
agencies haven’t as yet resort 
“tough” handling, although they ) 
requisitioning powers, if necessar 


Newsprint Pinch 


Argentina, largely cut off 
from its biggest paper sources, 
wants U.S. and Canada to fill 
needs, but outlook isn’t bright. 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentina _ has 
run into a newsprint crisis that threat- 
ens to force some publishers out of busi- 
ness and others to shrink their publica- 
tions dangerously unless the United 
States and Canada agree to make avail- 
able minimum supplies. Even then, 
soaring freight rates may force drastic 
changes in the amount of news that can 
be published and in advertising and 
subscription rates. 

@ Relations Endangered—Remote as 
this Argentine paper crisis must seem to 
the average citizen of the United States, 
alert executives know that it can have 
serious effects on both business and 


| political relations between the two 
| countries. 


Argentina has watched enviously as 
the United States poured military sup- 
plies into Brazil and actively aided in 
the industrialization of that country 
since it broke diplomatic relations with 
the Axis (BW —Novy.28’42,p18). Re- 
cently, despite the Buenos Aires gov- 
ernment’s adamant stand on neutrality, 
there has been a growing tendency to 


‘print more United Nations news, at 


+ 
United States advertising in Argentine 
papers has showed a marked upward 
trend which has begun to have a fav: 
able effect locally (BW “jan.9°43,p92) 
@ Duties Rescinded—Argentina, with 
its 5,100 publications, consumes mort 
newsprint per capita than all of the 
other South American countries to 
gether. So dependent is it on foreig 
supplies that in 1932 the governmce: 
—despite a majority of high tariff a 
cates—passed a law admitting newsprint 
duty free. 

Argentina’s own newsprint industry 
is so small that present monthly output 
would scarcely sufhice to keep tl 
presses of the leading daily running for 
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Shades of Kittyhawk 
... look whats happening ! 
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Dec. 7, 1903—News Flash—Man’s first flight 
in an airplane took place today at Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina. 

Today’s News: In the past four years U.S. air- 
plane production has jumped from 3,000 to over 
50,000 planes a year and is still soaring . - . 
with sensational advances in power, speed and 
performance, as well. 


Yes, America is outstripping the world in 
planes, thanks to the mass production skill it 
built up in times of peace. 


We of The Texas Company have shared in this 
with millions of gallons of the vital 100-octane 
aviation gasoline and other high-grade petro- 
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leum products pouring from our refineries. 

And, at more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points, high grade Texaco industrial 
lubricants are held ready to serve all industry 
in speeding the war effort ... with a specialized 
engineering service quickly available to meet 
special problems. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all f 
48 States 


for dependability 


It takes time to train a labor force in pre- 
cision standards — to establish inspection 
procedures and make them work — to de- 
velop the spirit of production teamwork 
which characterizes a seasoned, dependable 
source of supply . . . Oster’s 15 years of 
experience in building electric motors there- 
fore means something to you — especially 
since the models in current war production 
are essentially like those which, in peace- 
time, have helped to create the world-wide 
reputation of Oster motor-driven appliances. 
Oster’s sound engineering assures 

you of a motor to ; 

fit your job, 

John Oster Mfg. Co. 


of Ilinois 
Mlinois 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 
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Source 

United States. . 
Canada. . 
Sweden... 
Finland. 
Norway 
Austria. 
Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Germany . 
Others. ... 


Total 126,592 


146,182 


Argentina's Paper Supply Nose-Dives 


Publishers and advertisers face a dismal 1943 prospect unless Canad 
the United States take steps to fill needs. 


Argentine Newsprint Imports 


(Metric Tons) 
1940 1941 
583 929 
72,876 87,839 
10,025 1,355 
12,981 12,807 
11,459 


155 
546 18, 468 


126,547 


31,919 


134,849 80, x 


* Since 1040, the bulk of Canada's newsprint exports to Argentina have moved by rail across the | 
States for shipment from New York, Pensacola, New Orleans, Mobile, and Los Angeles. 


half a month. Also, the quality of do- 
mestic newsprint is not comparable to 
imported grades to which local presses 
have always been accustomed. Another 
handicap to the progress of Argentina’s 
paper industry is that, so far, it has oper- 
ated largely on imported pulp and even 
these imports are now greatly curtailed. 
@ Canada Takes First Place—Until 
1939, Finland was the principal sup- 
plier. ‘Today, Canada has pushed into 
first place, while Sweden—formerly a 
minor supplier—has grabbed some busi- 
ness formerly handled by Finland and 
Norway. In actual figures, newsprint 
imports fell from 134,800 metric tons 
in 1941 to 80,800 in 1942 (see table). 
Of the latter total, Canada and the 
United States accounted for 61%, and 
Sweden the rest. 

South American publications have 

no organization similar to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations by which ad- 
vertisers can keep track of circulation. 
However, a recent private survey shows 
that, while Argentine newspapers last 
year had an over-all circulation loss of 
only 5%, magazines dropped 20%. 
@ Curtailing Space—During the same 
period, with paper supplies shrinking 
alarmingly, La Prensa, South America’s 
outstanding daily, cut its number of 
pages from an average of 26 to 14. By 
establishing abbreviations and a maxi- 
mum number of words, classified ad- 
vertisements were reduced from an av- 
erage of 128 columns to 50. At the 
same time, this newspaper, famous for 
the space devoted to foreign news, has 
had to curtail such news by more than 
50%. 

Most leading newspapers in Argen- 
tina import their requirements directly 
from big foreign mills, but small pub- 
lishers buy through middlemen and 
have fared worse than the average in 
the curtailment. Besides, twice during 
1942 Argentina’s merchant fleet raised 
freight rates on newsprint—from $9 a 
ton to $13, and from $13 to $33. And 


er 


though Argentine ships brought an a 
erage of 2,300 tons a month on thei 
southbound trips all last year, comparec 
with a quota requirement of only | ,40( 
tons, they carried less than 25% of the 
total newsprint imports. Swedish ship: 
handled 47% of the business. Nor 
wegian vessels, operating from Canadian 
and United States ports, brought an. 
other 15%, while United States and 
Panamanian ships carried slightly less 
than 15% of the trade. 

@ Price Jumps to $175—Where prewar 
prices paid by publishers to middlemen 
for imported newsprint were around 
$44 a ton, today’s prices have jumped 
to $130 on old contracts, and new con 
tracts are being written at prices as high 
as $175 a ton. 

Now that Argentina’s overseas trade 
is daily becoming more dependent on 
its own vessels, and as these are now 
running no further north than New O: 
leans and Los Angeles—thus necessitat 
ing transportation of Canadian news 
print across the United States by rail- 
it is expected that prices will rise t 
new high levels in 1943. 

What a further shortage of news 
print in Argentina will mean to United 
Nations’ news and advertising this year 
is suggested by the over-all increase of 
5% im advertising rates which has al- 
ready been announced. In this, La 
Prensa led the way and at the same time 
requested all of its advertisers to adhere 
to the utmost brevity in their advertis 
ing copy. 
© Budgets Are Higher—About 70° of 
all United States advertising in Argen- 
tina is done through publications, and 
while the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has announced 
that United States industrial advertis- 
ers have already hiked their 1943 ad- 
vertising appropriations for Latin 
America by 25% over the 1942 level, 
they may not be able to carry out thei 
proposed campaigns in Argentina be- 
cause of the present paper crisis. 
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How to Fill Box Cars with Fuel Oil 


T= Mareng cell for transporting fuel 
oil by rail is a huge collapsible syn- 
thetic rubber container that holds 2250 
gallons. Six Mareng cells installed in a 
box car transform the car into a rolling 
tanker capable of hauling approximately 
50 per cent more fuel oil than the average 
cylindrical tank car. On arrival at their 
destination, the cells can be collapsed 
into small bundles and shipped back for 
refilling. 

As a means of getting fuel oil to fac- 
tories and homes that may this winter be 
lacking it because of the shortage of oil 
transport facilities, the Mareng cell is 
currently receiving intensive tests. The 
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Association of American Railroads and 
Government officials recently inspected a 
successful test unit which rolled into 
Washington from ‘‘Somewhere in 
Indiana.” 

The Mareng cell—so called for the 
Glenn L. Martin Company which holds 
patents on the device —is fabricated of 
Thiokol* synthetic rubber by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. Heavy duck covered inside 
and out with layers of Thiokol* synthetic 
rubber gives the cell complete resistance 
to fuel oil, to moisture, and necessary 
flexibility and strength. 

Have you in mind applications for 
Thiokol* synthetic rubber which will 


help us win the war faster? For over thir- 
teen years we have been cooperating with 
companies using various Thiokol* types 
for hose, linings, molded parts, and many 
other industrial products. Our experience 
is yours for the asking. 


Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 
“‘AMERICA’S FIRST'’ 


Thiokol 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


*Thiokol Corporation trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


QUICK SHELTER 


Just a year ago, John Allen Boyle, 
former New York architect with big 
ideas for Army barracks that could be 
set up in 90 minutes, plunged into 
the prefabrication business. Today he 
‘boasts his plant near Dallas is the 
nation’s biggest producer of Army 
shelters (100 daily), despite complica- 
tions presented by a lack of skilled 
labor and special tools. Unobtainable 
machines were improvised; saws were 
combined to make four cuts in one 


operation (upper left); drills were Hime 
ganged to bore multiple hol ; 
single movement (upper right). 
coupling “skilled tools” and sucli pro. 
duction teamwork as six men 1), 

roof sections in unison (center), Boyle 
has been able to use local farine; 
many of whom finish their fary 
chores, then drive to the plant t 
work the 4 P.M. to midnight shift, 
Packed for shipping, a complete bar- 
racks folds into a space-saving bundle 
(lower left)—blossoms into a surpris 
ingly big structure when set up. 


C0! 


iC 


Victory Models 


Byrnes’s endorsement of 
“utility articles” gives OPA hope 
of greater share in plans for 
standardization. 


A fortnight ago, when Economic Sta- 
bilization Director James F. Byrnes 
made his big anti-inflation speech (BW 
—l*eb.13'43,p5), OPA’s heart skipped a 
beat, for Byrnes endorsed the idea of 
“simplified and standardized utility ar- 
ticles’—the so-called victory models 
which OPA’s Standards Division has 
been plugging for a long time. Hence 
OPA is hopeful that more of the stand- 
ardization and simplification program, 
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which now is lodged almost entirely 
in WPB (BW—Nov.28’42,p15), will be 
turned over to OPA. 

That this will really happen, how- 
ever, seems somewhat doubtful unless 
civilian panic buying throws additional 
jitters into Washington. To speed up a 
“victory model” program, Byrnes would 
either have to give OPA control over 
productiou, or have to amalgamate the 
OPA Standards Division with WPB’s 
Simplification Branch. If the second 
alternative were used, it would neces- 
sitate still another step: a directive 
ordering WPB’s industry branches to 
knuckle under to the new setup. 

@ Not in the Cards—Such a shakeup 
doesn’t appear to be in the cards. OPA 
will have to rely on friendship with 
WPB to get anywhere, meanwhile try- 
ing to snare voluntary cooperation from 


consumer articles and even some “‘vic- 


industry. This makes the program quite 
limited. 
On the other hand, some standardized 


-~_—moioa & z. 


tory models” are in the works. Within 
a few days, standards for safety shoes 
will be issued. Then will come stand- 
ardized women’s rayon hosiery. ‘The 
American Standards Assn. has been te- 
quested by OPA to work out specifica- 
tions for women’s work and safety cloth- 
ing. In each of these instances, the 
program has been made possible by the 
fact that WPB and industry have been 
cooperative and have agreed to abide by 
OPA’s suggestions. In short, on stand- 
ards industry still has the upper hand 
over OPA. 

e@ Can Require Labels—As an interim 
measure, however, OPA can relate qual- 
ity to price by forcing mandatory labels 
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have 
wart. Assertedly to protect the con- 


ymer, OPA already has invoked this 
method with respect to nylon hose and 
panned goods (BW—Feb.13'43,p8). 
But this program, too, would have its 
jmits, would continually be subject to 
Fre from industry and Congress. What 


pf guaranteed average uality and a stip- 
lated price. This is the true “victory 

program. : : ; ; 

Emphasis on Frills—W PB is less in- 
terested in getting a common denomina- 
tor of both quality and price than in 
saving Manpower and materials through 


method, and the one that will probably 
continue to prevail. 


Gardens For Sale 


broken up into plots of about 
half an acre for vegetables now, 
homesites after the war. 


twenties, but it remained for the war 
and rationing to put a new twist into 
real estate promotion in that city. The 
Ingleside Farm Co. is subdividing truck 
gardening space, to provide homesites 
in the future and to amplify rationed 
food supplies this summer. 


Subdividing has been big business in | 
| Detroit intermittently since the early 


placed on articles that already | 
been standardized in whole or in | 


YPA therefore really wants is models | 


defrilling. This is by far the simpler | 


Detroit Creamery Farm is | 


e Plots of Half an Acre—The Ingleside | 
Farm tract is the former Detroit Cream- | 
ery Farm, an agricultural showplace pre- | 


viously used for dairy pasturage. It has 
been broken up into 1,500 plots of ap- 


proximately half an acre apiece. Sales | 
started off briskly at the Detroit Build- | 


er’s Show, buyers of each plot alse get- 


ting an undivided interest in 600 addi- | 


tional acres of ground to be farmed 
cooperatively by 23 tenant farmers now 
on the place. 

At $500, the 1,500 parcels will pro- 
duce gross return of $750,000. This is 
considered by real estate men a good bit 
more than the land would have brought 
intact or through orthodox real estate 


selling programs. Other Detroit realtors | 
are looking around for sites lending | 


themselves to similar programs. 


¢Split With Tenants—Purchasers can | 


farm their individual tracts or have 
them farmed by the tenants, as desired. 


They can express preference as to the | 


crop wanted on their share of the un- 
divided 600 acres, but in those fields 
will not be able to do their own work. 
Tenant farmers will take a 60% split 
of the yield on these 600 acres. 

Only modest restrictions on home size 
are provided. Hoofed animals are pro- 
hibited, but backyard coops can house 
chickens and rabbits. 
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“WANT TO SWAP PLACES?” 


[° LIKE to swap places with you, though. Not for long, as I’ve got some 


scores to settle out here . .. and they won't keep. 

“If I had your chance to help people think straight, I'd know what to tell 
them. There’s something about the whistle of a bullet . . . about the whine of 
a shell and the scream of a falling bomb that makes you see things as blacks 
and whites and nothing in between. 

“If I sat where you sit, I'd make more people realize that it’s victory or defeat 
... freedom or slavery — nothing in between. 

“I'd have mighty little patience with people who beef . . . about something 
as fair as rationing. Or walking a few blocks. Or bus-riding a few miles. Or 
buying more U. S. War Bonds. Or skipping this year’s hunting and fishing. 

“You get a different slant on things out here. I think you know what I’m 
driving at.” 

Here at Watson-Stillman, we are making every effort to back our fighting 
men in the way we are best equipped to serve. So record-breaking quantities of 
W-S hydraulic presses, forged-steel fittings and valves are speeding the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition, motorized vehicles, planes and ships. 

The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, New Jersey. Engineers and Manu- 
facturers of Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, Wire Rope Shears and Jacks, Forged 
Steel Fittings and Valves. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


THIS PRESS BACKS OUR FIGHTERS 


it helps’ make straight- shooting gun 
barrels. It is but one of the thousands 
of W-S hydraulic presses working to 
hasten the unconditional surrender of 
our Axis enemies. 


Yet Victory 
Zed all be Scrahpers. 
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Clean up the woods and keep warm is 
the suggestion of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice as other types of fuel and means of 
transportation dwindle. Even com- 
munity cutting bees are sanctioned to 
make 1943 a big wood chopping year. 


Back to Firewood 


Scarcity of other fuels 
spurs promotion of logs for 
heating and development of 
efficient burning equipment. 


The War Production Board has of- 
ficially recognized the importance of 
man’s first fuel by allowing unrestricted 
use of iron and steel in the manufacture 
of wood-burning equipment. By Order 
L-23 D late last month, WPB extended 
through March the manufacturing priv- 
ileges accorded earlier in the winter. 

@ Firewood Promoted—The farmer al- 
ways burns a lot of wood in his cooking 
and heating stoves, and his urban cousin 
likes to watch the flame in the fireplace. 
But with fuel oil short and coal supplies 
threatened, greater use of firewood is 
being intensively promoted. U.S. Forest 
Service and state foresters, especially in 
New England, are backing the cam- 
paign but insisting on scientific cutting. 

The forest service figures that the 
country normally burns 71,000,000 cords 
of wood annually. Last year’s cut prob- 
ably approached 80,000,000 cords, worth 
close to $800,000,000, wage and haul- 
ing tates being what they are. A much 
bigger cut is wanted for 1943, but there 
isn’t much hope that it will touch the 
record 102,000,000 cords of 1918. 

@ Cutting Bees Urged—The foresters are 
advising cn to get around the labor 
shortage by organizing cutting bees, em- 
phasizing the beneficial effect of remov- 
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ing dead-fall and inferior trees. The 
185,000,000 acres of farm woodlands in 
the U.S. are a huge fuel reservoir. 

In parts of the Pacific Northwest 
which depend on firewood, cutting bees 
are tinged with grim necessity. Before 
the war, the Northwest had more cheap 
wood than it could burn. Slabs from 
sawmills cost $2 a cord. Sawdust, 
burned in a special grate and highly pop- 
ular for home heating, was available at 
$2 to $3 per 200 cu. ft. delivered. Prices 
of both have soared, not only because 
of the labor famine but also because of 
the restrictions on trucks. 
®@ Co-op Tried—One result of the short- 
age was the Clackamas Cooperative 
Farm Forestry Project of Oregon City, 
Ore. It was organized for the benefit of 
Portland householders (BW —Jun.’42, 
p34) who had exhausted their wood- 
piles. Farmers allowed the city folk to 
cut their wood, charging around $2 a 
cord and another 75¢ for helping to ar- 
range for transportation. WPB took of- 
ficial cognizance of the shortage when it 
authorized OPA to ration firewood in 
such areas as seem advisable in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. 

While wood for fuel is being boosted 
by foresters, engineers are busy with 
plans for better stoves. In Connecticut, 
Yale scientists are experimenting to de- 
velop more efficient use of wood. One 
new heater, founded on a Scandinavian 
model which “cooks” the wood and 
burns the gas (BW —Jan.6’40,p38), has 
been dropped for the duration because 
the manufacturer, H. B. Smith Co. of 
Westfield, Mass., has gone into war pro- 
duction. 

@ Oil Burner Substitute—Another proj- 
ect sponsored by the marketing commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Assn. is a brick wood-burning conversion 
heater unit to supplant oil burners. It 
requires no critical material, can be built 
without specialized labor. Essential fea- 
tures are a fuel chamber, combustion 
tunnel, built-in air duct system, and a 
draft slide to control the air supply. In 
experiments the wood unit has obtained 
full capacity from a medium-sized boiler. 

Improvements also are being made 
by manufacturers of wood heating stoves 
of metal. 
light chunk stove which burned furi- 
ously, gave off a handsome amount of 
B.t.u.’s for a few minutes, then rapidly 
died down. The Columbus Iron Works 
Co., Columbus, Ga., has an answer. It 
consists mainly of a thermostat in the 
air inlet near the base of the heater 
which is goyerned by room temperature 
as well as heat from the stove. This 
control is designed to produce a slow 
fire and maintain room warmth at a 
great saving in fuel. 

@ City Wood Expensive—Residents of 
New York and other cities who have 
tried to aid their failing radiators by run- 
ning fireplaces agree that use of wood 
fuel under present conditions is no 


Old-timers remember the ' 


economy. One sufferer fig 
buying wood by the armful 
about $32 a cord. Courts in 
ton, D. C., have been fining \ 
ers for short-measuring custom« 
is now selling in the capita 
to $25 a cord. 

OPA has placed price ce . 
wood in New England states 4 id wey. 
ern New York, but rates vary -onsider. 
ably since they are largely de!crning 
by local boards. ; 


A BRIDGE GOES ASHORE 


.9 


Faced with dismantling a 232+t. 
bridge without blocking Cleveland’ 
busy Cuyahoga River, Cleveland 
Wrecking Co. men cut one span end 
free, set off a dynamite charge in the 
pier base. 


Dragged by the weight of the massive 
pier, the bridge clears channel before 
the free end drops. 


Sent back 404 ft., the 500-ton span 
comes to, rest with only a section in 
water—the rest easily available for 
salvage. 
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"it takes manpower to MOVE manpower. And as one of the thousands of intercity bus drivers, I’m doing 


just that! I go where highways go to get you to your job of making guns, planes, tanks, ships. 


if you’re a farmer, you can count on me for those ‘must’ trips to town. If you are a selectee, I'll carry 


you to your induction center. If you are in the armed forces, you'll ride with me often. 


I’m in this war with 


all the skill I’ve got—proud that my specialty is moving manpower along the highways to Victory!” 


Intercity bus lines were born in peacetime to carry you, your 
family and friends along scenic highways—to any spot you had 
your mind set to go. Today these highways have gone to war. 
And over them the bus lines are moving mass manpower in 
the same smooth, friendly, dependable way. 

Supplying a flexible service that cannot be duplicated, the 
bus lines are fulfilling the needs of your community and your 
mation at the incredible rate of 750 million passengers per year 
~<a volume of manpower vital to the winning of the war. 

This flow of manpower must not be slackened! Bus trans- 


portation must be kept strong and equal to its tasks. And the bus lines 
are doing their part by maintenance and operating miracles that 
save tons of rubber, fuel and steel—by expert dispatching that 
keeps buses working at top efficiency along 330,000 miles of 
highways. 

With all their resources, the bus lines are concentrating on 
their wartime job—the job of serving the nation by serving you. 
And if adequate replacement equipment is made available, the 
bus lines, with your continued cooperation, will keep America’s 
highways at work for Victory! 


__ MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Train Timing 

A photo cell and a Lit of 
film keep Philadelphia subway 
'runs evenly spaced and op 
| schedule. 


If Philadelphia war workers ar: late 
for work, it is not the fault of the Phil). 
delphia Transportation Co. whic): op. 
erates the city’s elevated-subway 5) tem 
Company engineers have developed ay 
automatic electronic dispatcher to Keep 
trains on time and ee spaced 
e It’s Done with Lights—Operating oy 
the electric eye principle, the piano. 


Heat large areas * KEEPING THE TIMETABLE 


° : ‘ Unable to delay war traffic through 
this NEW way i Colorado’s Moffat tunnel, Denver & 
: r Rio Grande Western Railroad engi- 
| neers worked out a program to lay 
| 17,000 feet of new all-welded tunnel 
track in only 51 working hours with- 
out upsetting timetables. Rails were 
| welded in thousand-foot lengths out- 
side the tunnel (below), with work- 
ers using “electric-eye” pyrometers 
(above) to determine correct heats. Sct 
on ties, the rail sections were “snaked” 
into the tunnel by locomotives and 
dropped into place. 


Gas @@ Types for any application— 


models for all fuels —Request 


Coal 3 Settetta $05—or consult 
DRAVO CORPORATION 


DRAVO BUILDING Heater Department PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Forty-seven Seles Offices in Principal Cities 
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_ MATERIALS 
_ HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Aiding the Battle of Production Is Our Job 


Where materials handling is a problem you 
will find COLSON designed wartime equipment. 


Even bicycle wheels have gone to war. 
The wheel equipment illustrated below, at 
the right, is i built for a. 
The equipment formerly used to build 
the famous line of Colson bicycles and 
Colson children’s vehicles is now be- 
ing used to speed the day of Victory. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
CASTERS = INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS - LIFT JACK SYSTEMS - BICYCLES - CHILDREN’S VEHICLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS - WHEEL STRETCHERS - INHALATORS - TRAY TRUCKS - DISH TRUCKS - INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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SURPRISE PACKAGE 


Being groomed for rigid test flights is 
Goodyear’s first Akron-built plane, a 
surprise accomplishment because such 
secrecy clouded tooling operations 
that few outsiders knew what was 
coming. Dubbed the FG-1, the plane 
is after the design of the famous 
Vought-Sikorsky Corsair, a Navy 
fighter reported to be the world’s 


fastest. Goodyear, which had been 
building Corsair wings, began erecting 
a new plant a year ago but started 
work on its new job of building a 
complete plane long before the struc- 
ture was finished. Powered by a 2,000 
hp. Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, 
with the air-cooled frontal area stream- 
lined to reduce drag, the planes will 
not be produced in volume by Good- 
year for a number of months. 


size robot dispatches westbound trains 
from the Eighth St. station, halfway 
stop on the 43-minute trip. Brain of the 
unit is a continuous, opaque, 35-mm. 
movie-type film with square perforations 
spaced according to train schedules. 

A constant-speed electric motor moves 

the film in a 24-hour cycle between an 
electric eye and a small lamp, inter- 
ruptions in light operating relays which 
flash the “highball’” on a series of over- 
head blue lights. Perforations are spaced 
to handle trains running from 1} min- 
utes apart at rush hours to 16 minutes 
apart after midnight. 
e Controlling the Robot—To allow for 
delays between stations, engineers in- 
stalled multiple contact slid on the 
rails, providing a master control over the 
robot. Thus, a train is held at Eighth 
St. until its follower reaches Second St.; 
or its leader arrives at 13th St. 

Besides keeping trains properly spaced 
and on schedule, the device keeps a per- 
manent record of arrivals and departures 
of every train. When schedules are re- 
vised new film must be made. P.T.C. 
officials claim their dispatcher is the only 
one of its kind. 

e Trafic Heavy—Eighth St. was chosen 
as the control center because the line’s 
heaviest traffic originates there. In serv- 
ice since 1907, the subway-El currently 
is breaking passenger records, carrying 
war workers to such centers as Frank- 
ford Arsena:, Cramp Shipbuilding, the 
Navy Yard, Baldwin Locomotive, and 
Sun Shipbuilding. 
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Boom for Knives 


Agriculture’s ban on sale 
of sliced bread drains market 
of bread knives; housewives 
take what they can get. 


How far the art of slicing bread has 

been pushed into the musty halls of 
antiquity by the bread-slicing machine 
may be judged by the newspaper ad- 
vertisements which greeted the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s ban on sale of sliced bread 
(BW —Jan.9’43,p22). 
e Educational Campaign—All the big 
bakeries bought space to educate the 
machine-age housewife in the how of 
manual bread-slicing. 

In conjunction with the general ad- 
monition to attack the loaf on the side, 
bottom facing the slicer, General Baking 
Co. introduced the “slice-marked”’ loaf 
with guide-line impressions on the bot- 
tom. New gadgets which hit the market 
to accomplish the same purpose in- 
cluded one for measuring the slices, an- 
other serving the function of the car- 
penter’s slotted mortise box, and still 
another to be clipped to the blade. 

e Run on Knives—But what none of the 
advertisers undertook to tell the trou- 
bled housekeeper was where to buy a 
knife. Stocks were fairly normal, but 
totally unequal to the demand loosed by 
the ban on slicing machines. Cutlery 


wholesalers and retailers enjoyed an yp, 
precedented run on knives—bread kniy¢; 
with serrated edges at first, th 
kind of knife with a blade of seve 
inches or longer. The housewife too} 
what she could get. 

Shapleigh Hardware Co. in St. Loui, 
one of the Midwest’s larger wholesale; 
was swamped with orders by telcgrap}, 
and long-distance telephone.  (y¢ 
called for 500 knives, another for fixe 
gross of “any kind of knives that wil) 
slice bread.” 

@ Hemmed by Quotas—What diluted 
the delight of dealers in this seller 

market was that WPB, seven mont! 

ago, halted use of alloy steel f 

lery and limited production of all liou 

hold cutlery to 60% of 1940-41 volun 

(L-140). Trade authorities  decla 

however, that peacetime productio 
was stimulated to about $4,000,000 , 
year by persuading housewives to di 

card old, but usable, knives and by 
new ones. Hence, the 60% limit, eve 
though manufacturers have been unab| 
to get enough steel to make that much 
has not been too great a hardship. 

This was small comfort to retailer 
who saw their stocks melt and we: 
unable to replenish them. But the 
cutlery dealer’s loss was the knife-sharp- 
ener’s gain, for housewives lost no time 
resurrecting old bread knives and hay- 
ing them re-edged. 


1 any 


CONVICT SHIP 


Long a thorn in the flesh of private 
industry, prison labor is now helping 
meet the manpower shortage. !n- 
mates of state and federal peniten- 
tiaries are turning out such articles 
as gloves, mattresses, sheet metal— 
even, as in the case of the institution 
on McNeil Island, Wash., completel\ 
assembled wooden vessels. 
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This survey, made by a staff of field investigators 
not connected with this company. shows the out- 
standing regard in which Micro Switch is held. 


Study this chart. It will give you all of the reasons 
why we can, with complete modesty, claim that 
Micro Switch holds very definite leadership in the 
field of precision snap-action switches. 


Micro Switch has been accepted and is being used 
by practically every industry manufacturing a prod- 
uct where a small, compact, rugged, dependable, 
and extremely sensitive line voltage switch is re- 
quired. (Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories with 
ratings of 1200V.A. loads, from 125 to 600 volts A.C.) 


Today Micro Switch is performing many vital func- 
tions on aircraft, in instruments, in machine tools, 
in radio, in electronic devices, and in many other 


Customer Conviction Is More Than Opinion 


applications where time, temperature, pressure, 
weight are the actuating impulses. 


Now practically every Micro Switch being built is 
used for war matériel. However, we are receiving a 
constant stream of inquiries asking for recommenda- 
tions in the application of Micro Switch to the 
design of post war products. Nothing seems to take 
the place of Micro Switch in the minds of design 
and production engineers and executives who insist 
that the products of their companies be better 
products in the future as well as in the present. 


Catalogs and data sheets, covering all details con- 
cerning electrical characteristics, housings and actu- 
ators which may be a part of Micro Switch, are 
available to your engineers now. We suggest that 
you send for as many copies as your engineering 
departments may require. 


Micro Switch Corporation 
Freeport, Illinois 
Branches: 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago « 11 Park 
Place, New York City « Sales and Engineering 
Offices: Boston + Hartford + Los Angeles 


The trademark MICRO SWITCH is 
our property and identifies switches 
made by Micro Switch Corporation. 

© 1943 


MICRO SWITCH 


Made Only By Micro Switch Corporation... Freeport, Illinois 
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What does a 


Gun Turret 


— 


i Ze 


iy 


Topay, in gun tur- 

rets, it’s helping to keep 

them working accurately and 
tirelessly. Tomorrow it may be in 
your movie camera, making it smaller, 
lighter, and easier to handle. It’s the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 


That’s just one of the ways in 
which this unique anti-friction bear- 
ing will mean improved products after 
the war. A car that steers more easily 
—a garage door that rolls up at 
a touch—an electric tool that is 
lighter in weight...these are a 
few of the things you will be 


usual sales and manufacturing advantages you 
can gain through the use of the Needle Bear- 
ing—through such features as: 


output. But when 

industry turns back 

to peacetime production, 

there’ll be plenty of Needle Bearings 

to give you better value in the things 
you’ve been waiting to buy. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
Toronto 


New York 
Seattle 
los Angeles 


ABOUT YOUR OWN POST-WAR DESIGNS — 
you will want to investigate the un- 


Detroit 
San Francisco 
London, England 


Flying Solo 

Model plane grows ino a 
$10,000,000 industry urde; 
impetus of war demand fo, 
identification models. 


The quickest way to start an 

ment with a model airplane mai 
turer is to call his product a toy 
though long associated with gadgc 
small-fry entertainment, the mod 
dustry now flies solo in a job that’s 
able to the war effort and aviation’ 
future. 
e@ Germany’s Dividends — Germany 4). 
most ten years ago charted the ground 
course for a mighty Luftwaffe with man- 
datory model programs in grade schools, 
From there it was a breeze to student 
glider training and finally to warplanes 
with schooled fighters at the controls. 
An additional dividend was the supply 
of designers, ground crews, meteorol- 
ogists, and other nonflying personnel. 

Although hampered by shortages of 

materials and other civilian production 
problems, the American model aircraft 
industry is zooming to new heights be- 
hind a rapidly expanding training pro- 
gram. How high it has climbed al- 
ready can be judged by these facts: (1) 
About 55% of American high schools 
have courses in flight theory or model 
building; (2) the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration sponsors a series of 17 text- 
books, ranging from preflight training to 
teachers’ manuals; (3) model airplanes 
were a $10,000,000 business at last 
count; (4) there are close to 4,000,000 
model fans. 
@ Record Year—Model hobbies struck 
public fancy about 15 years ago. Despite 
shortages and WPB controls last year 
on such model supplies as balsa wood, 
aluminum, rubber, and Japanese _rice- 
straw paper, 1942 was the industry’s rec- 
ord year. During 1941 the industry con- 
sumed 5,000,000 b. ft. of balsa, 90,000 
lb. of rubber, 35,000,000 reams of paper, 
62,000 Ib. of secondary aluminum, and 
more than 200,000 gal. of cements and 
solvents. 

Almost as rapidly as shortages oc- 
curred, manufacturers switched to sub- 


able to buy, thanks to the Needle 
Bearing. 


For the present, of course, 
gun turrets and other war uses 
have first call on Torrington’s 


4. Efficient lubrication 

2. Light welght 5. Ease of installation 

3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
You will find preliminary information on 
sizes, ratings, and typical applications in 
Catalog No. 121—write for a copy today. 


1. Small size stitutes. They changed their emphasis 
to solid wood models. To pinch-hit for 
balsa, which is frozen for lifeboat con- 
struction, the industry turned to bass 
wood, pine, and cardboard; for Japanese 
paper, domestic Fourdrinier types were 
substituted. For aluminum, rubber, 
spark plugs, and electrical equipment 
(for power models), there are no sub- 
stitutes. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 


DOES IT HAVE 
T u R R N 3 T B N NEEDLE E EAR N t = @ Models for Navy—With the outlook 
$ thus approaching an ebb, the industry 
: d found itself in a squeeze as school pro- 
grams began mushrooming and military 
demands for identification scale models 
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begin piling up. The model aircraft 
prowct of the Navy’s Office of Educa- 
tion for example, called upon the in- 
dustry, schools, and hobby groups last 
year to supply 500,000 scale models. 
his year 300,000 more will be needed 


for training fliers and ground defenses. | 


\\ hile most Army and Navy orders 
are filled in school workshops and base- 
ment hobby rooms, model manufactur- 
ers are getting the backwash of orders 
for materials and for kits of unofficial 
identification planes. 

e Model Wind Tunnel—To keep their 
case before WPB, the 55 major model 


RIVETS FOR BOLTS 


Installed five times faster than the | 
bolts they replace, new super-hard | 


rivets are used at North American 


Aviation’s Inglewood (Calif.) plant to | 


step up fighting plane production. De- 


veloped by George Wing, plant engi- | 
neer, the rivet is anchored by an alu- | 


minum collar (above), spread to fill 
the concave end of the shank by a 
special gun tool (below) which shears 
off collar waste. Stronger than regu- 
lar rivets, the new fasteners will re- 
place bolts and other holders in the 
P-51 Mustang wing. 
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“KEEP IT ROLLING” is the watchword of these furnaces built by Continental Industrial 
Engineers, Inc., for the annealing of iron alloys. The metal to be heat treated glides 
smoothly into the furnace on a series of easy-turning rollers. And each roller revolves 
on a compact anti-friction bearing unit assembled from Bantam Needle Rollers, with 
the outer race formed by a hardened sleeve also furnished by Bantam. 


IN MACHINE TOOLS, the Bantam Quill Bear- 
ing’s small size, high capacity, low friction 
coefficient, and efficient lubrication make it 
possible to combine long life, low power con- 
sumption, and compact product design. A 
typical instance is the use of Quill Bearings 
on the front carriage assembly of Semi- 
Automatic Shell Lathes built by Morey 
Machinery Co., Inc. 


DESIGN OF SPECIAL BEARINGS is an important 
aspect of Bantam’s service in meeting unusual 
requirements. These triple-race radial ball 
bearings were designed to eliminate starting 
friction in test equipment where this factor 
would seriously affect the accuracy of the test. 
Very close dimensional tolerances are main- 
tained to provide the needed accuracy. Let 
Bantam’s engineers help on your special needs. 


WHEN LARGE BEARINGS ARE NEEDED, Bantam’s experience in the design and manu- 
facture of heavy-duty bearings is of special value. Bantam’s line includes every major 
type of anti-friction bearing—in sizes up to the largest ever built. If you have a 
problem involving exceptionally severe bearing requirements, TURN TO BANTAM. 


DEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION + SOUTH BEND ~ INDIANA 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - TORRINGTON, CONN. 
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...10 GET 
PLEASURE OUT OF 
MOTORING AGAIN 


Just a little while longer now and we'll win back those happy days 
when we can grumble about little things again . . . too many cars on 
the road spoiling our Sunday driving .. . the careless gas station boy 
neglecting to blow on our windshield. 


But we dare not relax yet, no matter how sure victory seems! Everything 
we plan, everything we make, should be shaped to fit a wartime need. 


Even the lowly curb pump hose, as you see it above, has gone to war 
. . . to fuel fighting tanks and trucks and planes... It’s not even made 


of rubber anymore ... It's all-synthetic now. 


‘‘All-Synplastic’, we call it at Goodall-Whitehead. “Synplastic’’ is 
our name for synthetic rubber particularly compounded with our own 
technique that has come only with our years of trial and study with 
all the basic synthetics. 


There are a lot of improvements like ‘‘All-Synplastic’’ hose that will 
lead American commerce to post war glory . . . and we'll have a brilliant 
bunch of boys to run things too. . . judging by the way they're cleaning 


up this war. 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


CORPORATION 


*c¢00DALL 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated - Philadelphia 
GOODALL RUBBER CO. OF TEXAS 
GOODALL RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


Factory: (Established 1870) 
WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER COMPANY - Trenton, New Jersey 


72 Years of "Know-How," Our Most Valuable Commodity 
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makers have formed the Model 
Assn. Association committee 
problems of materials conservati. », 
stitution research, materials sup 
education. One of the members. 
Model Airplane & Supply Co., ( 

is marketing a classroom wind tyny 
and midget trainer that demo strat 
plane controls. Other manuf. ture; 
are adopting similar sidelines. 


Auxiliary Meat 


Ammunition, travel, and 
time problems rise to smite the 
1943 sportsman and cut the 
civilian meat supply. 


Unless WPB relaxes its ban on sport. 
ing ammunition, the U. S. this year wil 
have to close the door on a source of 
supply that added 250,000,000 Ib. of 
meat to the nation’s dinner tables jn 
1942. Though significant in peacctime 
only as an irritant to stockmen and 
commercial meat packers, those 68,000, 
000 Ib. of rabbit, 59,000,000 Ib. of deer. 
32,000,000 Ib. of duck, 22,500,000 Ib 
of squirrel, and other game bulk fairl 
large in a period when total meat avai 
able for civilian consumption is off +0‘ 
to 50% (BW —Feb.13’43,p17). 

@ Collapse Seen—Meeting last week in 
Denver, the Eighth North American 
Wildlife Conference observed _ that, 
given ammunition, the nation’s 20,000,- 
000 sportsmen could duplicate that ki 
this year. Without shells, the confer- 
ence could see nothing but collapse f 
the multimillion-dollar hunting industn 

WPB has parried all queries fro1 

wildlife enthusiasts and state game com 
missions with the reply that ammun 
tion supply was up to the Army. And 
since the Army is trying to get its hands 
on all good shotguns (to teach prospec 
tive fighter pilots how to “lead” an 
opposing plane), little encouragement 
is expected from that quarter. 
e@ Squeezed Three Ways—Ammunition 
is only one of the problems confront- 
ing the sportsman. With the new em 
phasis on 48-hour work-week minimums, 
he may find little time for hunting o1 
fishing. And even if he has the time, 
there will be little gasoline for extended 
trips. 

Apart from these considerations, ther 
is sharp disagreement over whetlhicr 
hunting and fishing should be thrown 
wide open for the effect on morale and 
food supply, or whether they should b« 
curtailed. In addition to 250,000,000 
Ib. of meat, sportsmen last year 
counted for 150,000,000 Ib. of fish— 
enough of both to ration-feed the nation 
for ten days. 

e Supercontrols Sought—Stockmen and 
those federal services catering to them, 


such as grazing and forestry, have 
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It will take millions of 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
to light Americas 1943 
industrial production. 


AFTER-HOUR WAR WORK 


ARY is the office Lamp Warden. Her job 
is to turn off unneeded lamps. That 


should be done even in normal times. But now 
it’s important after-hour war work. 


War plants need lamps by the hundreds of 
millions to light man-hours of exacting work. 


Mary conserves lamp bulbs to insure lamps for 
future production. 


‘War plants also need tungsten — used in lamp 
manufacturing — for cutting tools, aircraft en- 
gines, armor-piercing shells. Mary helps guard 
the nation’s stock pile of that scarce, strategic 
metal by lessening the number of lamp bulbs 
needlessly used. 


Appoint a Lamp Warden like Mary! Use only 
Business Week © February 27, 1943 


bulbs you actually need for efficient work and 
safety, and use them only when and where they 


are needed. 


Retire as many bulbs as possible from service 
now, holding them in reserve for future duty. 
If you can make three bulbs do the job of four, 
there will be plenty for all of wartime America. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Salem Mass. 
Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


Established 1901 
Fixtures and Accessories, Radio Tubes and Electronic Devices 


Makers of Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, 


New 


WARTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect whaty su have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself but more im- 
portant you help the war effort. This 


ANACONDA'S 


Tomorrow may be too late—do it NOW 


manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment... uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses...methods 
for correcting them... with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an “emergency 
repair priority.” This is explained fully 
in the plan book. 482254 


 Testeetetaetententeeteetontontetestentesiententetetetedetetestetetetetetetenten ooeeeee Sneasanonnaane 
i 
§ Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individual 
; 25 Broadway, New York City 
: Please send copy of the Anaconda Company 
,_ Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- . 
& guarding production. Address. City 
' 2 
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wanted some supercontrols ey 1 gy 
conservation brought the game py. 


The stockmen complain of co staps, 
increasing game pressure on the tanp 
and argue that hunting is the 1..0st @, 
pensive and inefficient way to prodyg 


meat. 

On the other hand, state gaiie com, 

missioners, the U. S. Fish and Wildlij 
Service, and the wildlife ass: iation 
want to open the hunting seasons wider 
if necessary, and to let the public do j 
own killing. 
e Herd Reduction—The collective yoig 
of those who want an artificial kill, § 
necessary, to lessen game competition 
with stock, is growing louder. Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap 
man told the Denver conference th» 
some reduction in deer and elk herd 
is necessary. 


Popular Book 


Apparently as a relie! 
from war nerves, people tum 
to the Bible, all-time best selle 
whose sales are soaring. 


A Gallup poll estimate that 4,000,00( 
persons now are reading the Bible mox 
than they did before the war should be 
no news to booksellers. Always a bes 
seller, the Bible is astonishing even vet 
eran distributors with its wartime boom, 
@ Sales up 25%—The American Bible 
Society—nonprofit organization _ spon- 


sored by 40 Protestant denominations-§ 


reports its sales up at least 25% through. 
out the country, and some dealers esti. 
mate their increase as high as 40%. 
There’s a_ significant preference for 
“study” Bibles over “show” Bibles; pur 
chasers insist on large type, reference 
and marginal notes. And there’s an in 
teresting swing back to the old-fashioned 
family Bible with record pages for fam 
ily births and deaths, attributable to the 


| embarrassing lack of records brought to 


light by wartime citizenship requit- 


| ments. 


Ordinarily, a Bible purchaser chooses 
one style over another in accordance 
with five sales appeals well understood 
by the trade: (1) large clear type, (? 
size—small enough to be carried con- 
veniently, (3) concordance or referenct 
(4) cost, or (5) binding (usually chosen 
for durability, sometimes with a taste 
for colored leather). 
© Backlogs Grow—But this year buyer 
must take what they find. Some of the 
larger publishers are six weeks behind 
in their orders, while others are unable 
to fill the demand for certain styles 

Bookstores report that demand for 
Catholic Bibles and testaments is con 


| siderably heavier this year than last veat. 


although part of this increase may be 
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The shape of things to come is no secret 


{ humming noise you hear is indus- 
try at war. When peace comes, that 


sound need scarcely change its pitch. For 


in business offices, on assembly lines, in 
civilian defense centers, and at home, 
American women are already wishing up 
new things for industry to make. 

They want us to help them keep house, 


fo supply new equipment for it on a scale 


that makes past performances seem like 
only practice. Home laundries that “do” 
everything from tablecloths to negligees. 
Ranges complete with pressure cookers and 
unbreakable transparent ovens. Refrigera- 
tors with compartments that hold each 
food, from frozen meats to lettuce, at the 
ideal temperature and humidity. 
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Whatever makes housekeeping easier 
and more economical, women will be wait- 
ing for industry to supply. The problem is 
not what to make, but ow. Which mate- 
rial, new or old, will contribute the most 
in beauty, strength, economy, to each part 
of the new design? How shall it be used, 


: fabricated, finished? Where can it most 


effectively save weight, cost, time? 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to broad- 
ening still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war, Revere 


has developed facilities for the manufac- 


ture of the light metals, and is pioneering 
in the production of entirely new alloys 
with important properties that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries 

Today the copper industry is working 
all-out to win the war. No copper is avail 
able for anything else. But post-war plan 
ners with specific problems in metals are 
referred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


PR EYE RE 4 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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| due to interest in the Revi 
| ‘Testament published 18 mo: 
So far, close to a million co 
been sold. There is also an 
demand for vest-pocket editio 
Hebrew scriptures, booksellers ay. 
@ Military Demand High—Enti: |; 
from civilian purchases is t 
number of Bibles and testamc :\t 
plied to service men both in U. 
ing camps and overseas. The Am 
Bibie Society, alone, has proviied 2), 
311 complete Bibles, 807,99 tes, 
ments, and 301,398 portions (pape. 
bound booklets containing one scr 
ture) in the past two and a half ye, 
In the past five months it has been tun, 
ing out 10,000 service testament; ; 
month. Half a million service tes: 
ments have been sold to local church 
for gifts to service men, in addition 
those distributed by chaplains. 
Another 3,000,000 testaments hay 
been given to service men by the Ci i 
eons who report themselves “about half 
a million behind” on orders for moni 
free copies. This in spite of the fact the 
have practically given up promotion: 
efforts to place Bibles in hote 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and other institutions. St 
another 800,000 testaments were profi 
vided by the Army itself, to be distrib 
uted to soldiers at embarkation point 
e Foreign Bibles Scarce—While th 
« boiler w tight situation in Bibles is caused almos ff 
tle Clayton flash yr all the h t entirely by unprecedented demand, pub & 
giver sterilizing. 0” lishers also have their trouble with shor. 
— ages—such as India paper (needed fo: 
the popular “small Bibles with bic 
type”). Most India paper—and the bes 
quality—came from England, so ven 
little is being received now. Best cof 
city to . ored bindings were also English made. 
have to watch Me : Foreign language Bibles for the U. Sf 
market are at a premium because man 
of them formerly were printed abroad 
Least irksome of all shortages is zipper. 
which WPB has denied to Bibles as wel & 
as to more worldly commodities. H 


ytomatic, t00--° 


Strange Cotton 


Russia grows a superior 
grade of cotton in color, but 
American experiments have nol 
been so successful. 


Moscow dispatches report that Soviet 
scientists, after developing red and greet 
varieties of naturally colored cotton, 
have now produced a black variety. Ac 
cording to the Soviets, all the colors are 
highly resistant to bleaching effects 0 
sun and laundering, and one hybrc 
yields coarse fiber that is twice as stron: 
as usual grades. It was not revealed 
how me colored cotton would be 


AManufacling grown this year by the U.S.S.R. 
e American Type Inferior—Naturally 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA colored cotton is not unknown in the 
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ted States. Dept. of Agriculture re- 
some time ago revealed that both 
_. and brown species had been grown 

imentally but pointed out that lab- 


ex} 

oratory experiments on these first sam- 
pk revealed that its color faded badly, 
that its fiber was inferior to the normal 


white variety. . 

in the present stage of experimenta- 
tion in the United States, the most in- 
teresting commercial fact about colored 
cotton is that the green variety has a 
wax content of 15%, compared with less 


than 4% in ordinary cotton. Commercial | 


sotentialities of this wax content, rather 
than its color, account for expanded ex- 
perimental planting of domestic green 
cotton this year. 


e Russian Samples Awaited—No samples — 


of the colored Soviet cotton have been 
received in this country yet, so there 
is no way of comparing the Russian 
varieties with the limited number of col- 
ored types so far grown in the United 
States. 


Sears Sets Sizes 


WPA’s work on feminine 
figures finally adds up to a set 


of dress size standards for the | 


mail-order giant. 


Several years ago the Dept. of Agricul- | 


ture’s Bureau of Home Economics 
used WPA workers and funds to meas- 
ure 147,000 children and 15,000 women 
as a guide to standardizing clothing 
sizes (BW—Apr.22’39,p53). Later the 
boys’ wear industry adopted standards 
worked out by the American Standards 
Assn. on the basis of BHE’s measure- 
ments. 

¢A Battle Began—Thus boys’ sizes are 
no longer gaged by the inaccurate yard- 
stick of age, but by height-hip measure. 
But the women’s wear industry still dis- 
agrees on standard sizes. Better-grade 
manufacturers want a lot of sizes with 
certain tolerances. Conversely, cheaper- 


| 
| 
| 


grade manufacturers want fewer sizes | 


with still different tolerances. 

While this debate is going on, Sears, 
Roebuck has decided to get feel of the 
a Using BHE data, the mail-order 

ouse has fitted its own women’s sizes 
to them, arriving at a total of 36 differ- 
ent sizes in six classifications (ranging 
from junior-scale to stout). Women are 
told to find their size-category by meas- 
urements of hip, waist, bust, and length. 
Sears guarantees that its tolerances will 
be generous. 
Shoe Standards Delayed—Meantime 
BHE would like to make feet measure- 
ments to prepare the way for standard 
shoe sizes. Trouble is that WPA’s 
purse is gone, and people to take the 
necessary measurements are hard to find 
these days. 
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Experience, Facilities, and 
“Know-How” Are at Your Service! 


Loyal,experienced men and women—modern, efficient 
machinery and equipment—the accumulated knowl- 
edge of 41 successful years in metal fabrication -— all | 


this is available to help you meet your War Contracts 
speedily, efficiently! 

The “know-how” gathered in two generations of en- 
gineering and manufacturing electrical-equipment 
such as fans; incandescent and fluorescent lighting — 
is now at your service! 

GUTH can help you produce for War —serving either 
as prime or sub-contractors. 

For full data, wire, phone, or write on your 
business letterhead today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. - 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 
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QUICK ACTION ON 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


MANAGEMENT 
DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 


SANDERSON 
& PORTER 


ENGINEERS anv CONSTRUCTORS 


$2 WILLIAM STREET 


CHICAGO -NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 


== 66 ounces of 


~~ PREVENTION 


=>) 


THOUSANDS of lives, millions of dollars in 
war production depend on it. 

This compact, precision-built DETEX Watch- 
clock weighs only 66 ounces, but it is the key- 
stone of a tamper-proof system governing 
crime and fire prevention. Regulating the 
activities of Guards and Watchmen, it foils 
saboteurs, prevents fires (careless or incen- 
diary) which might impede the war effort. 

Service and repairs by DETEX factory- 
trained craftsmen will keep your equipment 
at the peak of efficiency. Check the reminder 
tag in the back of your watchclock today. 
NOTE: No priorities needed for the purchase 
of genuine DETEX DIALS. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. NW-3 
Home Office, 76 Vorick Street, New York 
Seles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT % PATROL 
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Manpower Police 


They'll patrol assigned 
beats, but without clubs and 


without the disciplinary power 
_ industry feared. 


Business men who have been shud- 
dering every time they got a look at 


| an organizational chart of the War 


Manpower Commission can relax, for 


| a while at least. What gave them the 
| shivers was a square on the chart 


marked “Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion.” 


| @ Mystery Bureau—Most of the other 


WMC bureaus — Selective Service, 
Placement (U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice), and ‘Training—were familiar 
enough. The Bureau of Program Plan- 
ning and Review may have sounded a 
little sinister. But the Bureau of Man- 
power Utilization was blank; no officers, 
no duties. 

Inevitably the mere name called up 
visions of the British labor inspectorate, 
which, functioning like the production 
inspectors of the procurement services, 
can walk into any plant in Britain to 
check on its use of labor. From inside 
WMC came dark hints of a corps of 
labor inspectors (BW—Feb.13’43,p5). 
@ College President Named—WMC 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt last week 
laid some of the fears to rest when he 
started organizing the bureau. Nomi- 


| nated for director was Frank Hugh 


Sparks, president of Wabash College for 
the past two years. Sparks is a friendly, 
quiet-spoken man of 52. Until 1935, 
when he obtained an A.B. from Butler 
University and became a lecturer in 
economics at the University of Southern 
California, he was head of Noblitt- 


| Sparks Industries, fabricators of steel 
| tubing for auto parts and producers of 


the Arvin line of automotive accessories. 
He is still a director of Noblitt-Sparks. 

John J. Skelly, New York industrial 
engineer, has been made Sparks’s as- 
sistant. 

There’s little doubt that the BMU 
was conceived as the kind of police 
organization business men feared. ‘That 


| was in the days when WMC was going 


to be tough, and a National Service Act 
was just around the corner. But since 
then have come the November elec- 
tions, the fall of Leon Henderson, and 
a Congress hot on the trail of bureau- 
cracy and regimentation. 

@ Trouble Shooters—It’s symptomatic 
of the changed view of BMU’s function 
that its field agents are no longer talked 
of as manpower inspectors. They are 


manpower consultants. Instead ¢ 
police force, BMU is intended t 
service and trouble-shooting out 
consultants enter a manpower sit 
only by invitation. 

BMU will have few specific du 

its own. Rather, it is expected 
the point of contact between in 
and WMC. The idea is that a 
ployer with a manpower proble: 
call in a BMU field man to help hit 
Sometimes the BMU man will be ab| 
to suggest a solution or to clarif 
problem. Sometimes he may ref 
employer to another outfit, insid 
outside WMC. He will have no 
to give orders. 
@ Up to Consultants—Obviously, ever. 
thing depends on the character of the 
field men. They’re the heart of the 
BMU organization; the Washington 
office will be hardly more than a place 
to hire them and keep track of them. It 
is intended to appoint about 200 man- 
power consultants to work out of the 
WMC regional and area offices. 

The men BMU is looking for are 
industrial engineers and heads of busi- 
nesses with successful personnel records, 
Some of them may be taken on a part- 
time basis. A few of them may be men 
from the labor movement. ~ 
@ One Exception—One possibly impor- 
tant exception to this purely advisory 
function of BMU is manning tables 
(BW—Nov.7’42,p18).. WMC's Divi- 
sion of Manning Tables, hitherto more 


por 


THIRST QUENCHER 


Lost time and potential accidents 
through frequent trips to water bub- 
blers are eliminated at Pan American 
Airways plants by girl water-toters 
who circulate among the thirsty. 
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or less independent, will probably be 
attached to Sparks’s office. A manning 
table is a detailed inventory and analysis 
of an employer’s working force intended 
to demonstrate whether he is using his 
manpower effectively. 

This could be the route by which 
BMU becomes a disciplinary agency. 
No employer has to submit a manning 
table. If he does submit one, and if 
it shows satisfactory labor utilization, 


he is rewarded by being given an ad- 
yance schedule of occupational defer- | 
ments from the draft. If WMC de- | 
mands changes in his employment prac- | 
tice before approving the table and he | 
refuses, the worst that can happen is | 
that he will be thrown back on the | 
mercies of the local draft boards. 

e Employers Indifferent—So far, in any 
case, the lure has not proved attractive. 
Employers have shown slight interest 
in the possibilities of manning tables. 


RAIL ACTION DUE 


In a move calculated to bulwark all 
the peacemaking devices available for 
bringing the wage dispute between the 
rail unions and rail management to a | 
speedy conclusion, President Roosevelt | 
has named eight additional members to 
the permanent railway mediation panel | 
(BW—Dec.26'42,p56), and the panel’s | 
chairman, William M. Leiserson, has 
promised to name an emergency board 
to begin handling the controversy within 
a week. 

The principal issue awaiting a hearing 
is the demand of 15 nonoperating 
unions for a 20¢-an-hour pay boost. 
The Leiserson agency is expected to go 
to work on this one first, but its recom- 
mendations will have to be approved by 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F, Byrnes before either party is asked 
to accept them. | 

Elimination of the National War | 
Labor Board as an agency that would 
make an intermediate review of Leiser- 
son’s recommendations before they were 
transmitted to Byrnes is considered a 
victory for the unions. 


PLANT GUARDS VOTE 


By a ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board, a group of armed 
guards who protect a steel plant become 
steelworkers so far as union bargaining 
is concerned. The issue involved 50 
watchmen, patrolmen, and guards of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa. The company sought to exclude the 
pistoleers on the ground that they were 
“auxiliaries of the military police” whose 
duties might conflict with union mem- 
bership. The NLRB ruled against the 
company, ordered an election to decide 
whether the guards will be represented 
by the C. I. O. United Steelworkers or 
the Independent Car and Foundry 


250 TON GAP TYPE 
STRAIGHTENING PRESS 


350 TON DRAWING PRESS 


300 TON FORGING PRESS 


350 TON JOGGLING PRESS 


Workers Union. 
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A name is just another symbol unless the firm has 
a record of responsibility, dependability and ex- 
perience. A name that has kept its place for gen 
erations is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Question. What's behind the Farquhar name¢ 


Answer. Eighty-six years of experience in designing 
and manufacturing all types of standard and special 
machinery. 


Question. Is age alone enough? 


Answer. No. Age is only an evidence of continued 
customer satisfaction. Behind that age must be con 
petence and adequate plant facilities to do any job 
on time. 


Question, Can Farquhar make machinery—and on tim: 


Answer, Yes. Farquhar can make machinery for you 
designed and built to do the job and deliver it to 
you without delay. Farquhar has its own foundry 
for the making of castings to specifications; larg: 
adequate machine shops to build anything from ; 
tiny valve to a giant hydraulic press; large machine 
equipment to handle any size metal finishing opera- 
tion. 


Question. Why do you tell me this now? 


Answer. Farquhar is doing wat work—exclusively 
Right now Farquhar cannot work for you unless it 
is vital war production. BUT when the war is won 
and we again return to business as usual Farguhar can 
do your machinery manufacturing job—with speed, 
economy and satisfaction. Can you set this message 
aside in your memory file with a mental note to cal 
on Farquhar after the war is won? Thank you! 


HYURAULIC 


PRESSES | 
HANDLING CONVEYORS 
MACHINERY 


MATERIAL 
SPECIAL 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania 
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disease.’ 


Total 


901,000 
337,000 
1,849,000 
1,185,800 
975,800 
11,087,400 
16,336,000 


Type of impairment 
Hearing impairment 
Blind in one or both eyes.... 
Orthopedic impairment 
Hernia 
Hemorrhoids 
Chronic disease? 


Total 


includes both the few now working and 
those not in the labor force. Persons are 
classed by principal type of impairment to 
avoid duplication. Excludes persons who are 
essentially invalids and persons in institutions. 
Based on 1940 population; change to 1943 is 


Next Labor Reserve to be Tapped 


Estimated persons between 15 and 64 with physical impairment or chronic 


1,375,100 


4,493,700 
8,057,500 


— MEN — 
Need 
selective 
placement 

275,200 
117,900 
768,400 
888,600 
457,000 
4,191,700 
6,698,800 


Need ex- 
Need re- tensive re- 
Number habilitation habilitation 


466,400 
233,600 


999,300 
489,400 


1,011,500 


believed to be insignificant. : 
2Includes rheumatic and heart diseases, 
arteriosclerosis, high biood pressure, cancer, 
tuberculosis, and a score t others. 
Source: U. Public Health Service and 
War Manpower Commission. 


Manpower Pool 


Government table shows 
some 16,000,000 physically 
handicapped persons available 
for war work. 


The announcement by the War Man- 
power Commission that men 18 to 38 
years old in designated nonessential in- 
dustries and occupations (BW —Feb.6 
’43,p14) who move into war work are 
only delaying their inevitable induction 
into the armed services has been a sharp 
reminder to employment managers that 


a vast supply of labor for which the 
services won't compete must be found 
quickly. 

e Too Few Women—Most labor-hun- 
gry firms have already explored the 
possibility of replacing men with women 
and have begun a wider utilization of 


female workers (BW —Jan.9’43,p72). 
But women aren’t being drawn into 
the labor market fast enough or in 
sufficient numbers to equal the Army 
induction rate of able-bodied males. 
Therefore other labor supply sources 
must be tapped. 

The largest group in the population, 

outside of able-bodied women, that is 
not normally in the labor force but 
that can do an adequate job in selected 
occupations for which high physical 
standards are not required is made up 
of more than 16,000,000 persons be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 64 who have 
some physical handicap. A few of them 
are traditionally employed at part-time 
work. Of these more than 8,000,000 
are males. A breakdown of this group 
into types of impairments, excluding 
those who are essentially invalids, has 
just been completed by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the War Man- 
power Commission (table, above). 
@ Job Analysis—Employers preparing to 
use handicapped persons report that 
they have found it valuable to analyze 
jobs in their plants in terms of physical 
demands and working conditions. 
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Similarly, other jobs may be satis- 
factorily filled by deaf mutes, armless 
persons, and even, in some cases, by 
the blind. A sample chart of this type, 
the form of which is readily adaptable 
to almost any type of industry, may be 
obtained from the Labor Market Di- 
vision of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in Washington. 

Local offices of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service maintain lists of the phys- 
ically handicapped who are available for 
work (BW—Feb.20’43,p92). 


TEXAS RUNOFF ORDERED 


C.I.0. was playing for big stakes in 
Texas this week with high hopes of win- 
ning a runoff election ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board at the 
big Dallas plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc., and thereby gaining a 
substantial toe hold in a traditionally 
open-shop area that is now being rapidly 
industrialized. 

Last week, production and mainte- 
nance employees—95% of them native 
Texans—cast their secret ballots in the 
first test of union strength. The results: 
46.3% for C.1.0.’s United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, and Implement Workers 
Union, 25.3% for the A.F.L. Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists, 27.8% for 
no union. NLRB scheduled the runoff 
election between C.1.0. and “no union” 


for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 


this week. 

If C.1.0. wins the right to represent 
workers as their bargaining agency, wage 
rates and job classifications are certain 
to be brought into discussion immedi- 
ately. North American management 
states that these are uniform with rates 
of pay and job classifications at the 
N.A.A. plants in Inglewood, Calif., and 
Kansas City. C.I.O. disputes the asser- 
tion. 

Regardless of the outcome at Dallas, 
C.1.O. is girding itself for its next big 
test of power in the Southwest—at the 
bomber plant of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. in nearby Fort Worth. Here, it 
will also have to contend with strong 
A.F.L. and “no union” sentiment. 


Wartime Retreat 


For the first time in @ gep. 
eration, the rail unions yie'd op 
“featherbedding” to conserve 
manpower. 


Skeptics unable to believe that th 
manpower shortage is really serious cap 
demand no more conclusive ey ideng 
than that presented by the Office 
Defense Transportation in a reccut ap. 
nouncement that a 13-point p gram 
for alleviation of wartime labor shor. 
ages on the railroads had been accepted 
by representatives of the rail unions, 
@ First Retreat—This program has bee 
endorsed by railroad management x 
well, but in order to get labor acceptance 
for three of the program’s points, ODT 
had to lay some incontrovertible fact 
on manpower shortages before the pov. 
erful rail brotherhoods. Union accep. 
tance of these items signalizes the first 
even partial retreat that rail labor has 
made voluntarily on “featherbedding” 
in almost a generation. 

The “defeathering” regulations pro 
vide: 

(1) Relaxation of yard operating rules 
to permit crews delivering cars to the 
yards or tracks of another road to haul 
back cars to their own road, to give the 
engine a load in both directions. 

(2) Relaxation of road mileage limi- § 
tations and of hourly limitations in 
yard service. 

(3) Transfer of shop work from one 

railroad to another to meet critical labor 
shortages. Transfer of employees from 
one railroad to another, with preserva. 
tion of seniority rights on the origina 
job. 
e Absenteeism—Other items in the |}- 
point program provide for labor-man- 
agement cooperation to reduce absen- 
teeism, continued employment of men 
past the retirement age, efforts to work 
present forces full straight time and to 
distribute overtime uniformly, fullest 
utilization of present skills of employees, 
more intensive job training, cooperation 
to encourage return to service of retired 
employees, relaxation of age and physical 
requirements, minimization of the need 
for pre-employment training, consider 
ation of preferential employment for 
women in employees’ families, and t- 
laxation of age requirements for ap 
prentices. 


SPEEDUP IN NWLB 


In one day last week the National 
War Labor Board decided 44 cases- 
a new record for that agency and ont 
that probably tops others set 7 comps 
rable quasijudicial tribunals. Primarily 
responsible is a new “special case com- 
mittee,” which performs a winnowing 
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ARE YOU 


Assembly line stalled! Man hours lost! 
Shipments held up! A convoy fails to 
sail on time! Supplies too little and too 
late! Lives lost—the war prolonged— 
all for lack of foresight in expediting 
an item worth a few cents, but in this 
case worth thousands of lives. 


@ Had this assembly been scheduled 
on PRODUC-TROL, the fact that the 
bolt was missing would have stood out 
like a bright beacon on a dark night. 
@ in asking for the CONTROLLED MA- 
TERIALS PLAN, Donald M. Nelson is 
not asking for anything more than what 
is good business from an economic 
standpoint, in peace or in war 


@ CONTROL BEGINS AT HOME. 

lf your own materials are not con- 
trolled, how can you expect your sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors to control 
theirs? The above bolt was missing 
from your factory because someone 
else has too many bolts and you have 
too many of some other item. PRODUC- 
TROL is the means by which you can 


PRODUC-TROL BOARDS controlling 4000 ports 
ot Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Corp., N. Y. ©. 
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or WHO IS 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


MISSING BOLT? 


secure not only material control but 
also the flow of orders and the flow of 
operations through your entire plant. 
As an example, Standard Steel Spring 
Co. in Detroit, controls the flow of ma- 
terials from 32 armor plate manufac- 
turers in 6 states to prime contractors 
building armored vehicles, AND DOES 
A JOB. 


@ WHAT PRODUC-TROL is doing for others 
it can do for you. 


@ “SPOTLIGHT”, illustrating the complete 
PRODUC-TROL line, is yours for a line on 
your business letterhead. 


Our production is 100% war orders. All orders 
for PRODUC-TROL must bear priority numbers, 


THIS MISSING 
ITEM 
WOULD BE 


PRODUC-TROL 


@ 700 War Plants use PRODUC-TROL 
to control from one to nine different 
types of material flow, using one to 
ninety-five PRODUC-TROL Boards in 
these operations...PRODUC-TROL was 
born of the war, but this lusty infant 
has endeared itself to the hearts of 
hundreds of production men through- 
out the country. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT, CONN. 


AN AMERICAN FELT Co. Advertisement 


is for 
........ ARMY 
... AUSTRALIA 


ee 


Tanks, trucks, jeeps in sand, mud, gumbo 
. . . FELT washers keep ’em rolling by 
keeping dirt, dust, grit out, and keeping 
lubricant in. Nothing but FELT will hold 
oil ready to “bleed” at friction points. 


ACCURACY...FELT is made to pre- 
cision standards for thousands of uses. 
War demands and technological advances 
are developing new applications daily. 


AIRPLANES and ACOUSTICS... 
“K” FELT insulation (K factor 0.21) 
comfortizes cabins, increases efficiency of 
flight crews by absorbing engine and ma- 
chine-gun roar, protecting against numb- 
ing stratosphere cold, cushioning vital 
instruments. 


ALTERNATE...Versatile FELT is doing 
yeoman service as a replacement for more 
critical materials such as rubber, leather, 
cork. 


ACTION... You'll find FELT wherever 
there is action ... in Production ... in 
Battle ...in Replacement. 


AMERICAN, and ASSURANCE... 
that the most important FELT manufac- 
turer is ready and able to serve you 
promptly and efficiently. 


ADVICE...Write for factual Data Sheets. 
Let us cooperate with you. Experienced 
consultants are available. 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; SanF rancisco; Dallas; St.Louis 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY PARTS FOR OIL 
RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, DUST 
EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING FELTS, VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 
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WAR WORKERS’ WAGON 


In its campaign to ease commutation 
problems in jammed industrial areas, 
the Office of Defense Transportation 


is sponsoring tests of a sit-stand trailer 
to be hitched to buses. Made princi- 
pally of timber and plywood, the 
trailer seats 24 persons—just 16 less 
than the average city bus. 


job on NWLB’s backlog of 10,000 
cases, gets a dispute down to funda- 
mentals, and makes recommendations 
to the board. 

Board members expect that record 
to be regularly eclipsed as the stream- 
lined machinery of regional board ac- 
tion (BW-—Jan.23’43,p70) and review 
by the special case committee really 
start rolling. 

Like the board itself, the special case 
committee is a tripartite body on which 
sit Edgar L. Warren, for the public; 
Joseph L. Miller of the National Assn. 
of Broadcasters and Walter White of 
the Dept. of Commerce’s Business Ad- 
visory seo for industry; and Benja- 
min C. Sigal and George Brown, for 
C.1.O. and A.F.L., respectively. 


BOARD RECONSIDERS 


Despite the accelerated pace at which 
the National War Labor Board is mov- 
ing, the board still takes time to re- 
consider a case when evidence suggests 
that its original ruling was in error. It 
reconsidered and reversed itself in the 
Caterpillar Military Engine Co., Inc., 
case. 

The company, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Caterpillar Tractor, applied 
for approval of a schedule of compensa- 
tion to cover its new plant at Decatur, 
Ill., which, now employing 700 work- 
ers, will eventually have 7,000 employ- 
ees. The application, covering pay rates 
for cafeteria and fire department work- 
ers, for trainees, night shift workers, 
office, manufacturing, and technical per- 
sonnel, was turned dawn by NWLB on 


Feb. 3 on the ground that the pro- 
posed scales would upset the prevailing 
wage level in the Decatur area. 

Caterpillar subsequently submitted 
additional evidence to the board on that 
point; the board unanimously reversed 
itself and gave the company a green 
light. 


STEEL UNION TELLS ALL 


C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica—which likes to be identified by the 
initials, “‘U.S.A.”—has issued its first 
financial report. The certified audit te- 
ports a membership of 725,625, assets 
of $1,774,900 (mostly cash), and an 
average monthly income of $372,172 be- 
tween last May 1 and Nov. 30. 

Claiming to be the second largest 
labor organization in the country—the 
C.1.O. auto workers’ union is first—the 


, “U.S.A.” had many reasons for making 


its own precedent and issuing a public 
financial statement. 

Obviously, the report is designed to 
still some of the clamor for laws te- 
quiring periodic union accountings, but 
it is also aimed at other targets. Among 
these are the hope of impressing the 
steel industry with its strength and sta- 
bility, the desire to put John L. Lewis 
and his mine workers in the shade with 
a demonstration of greater size and in- 
come potential. 

The report cuts the ground from be- 
neath the American Federation of Labor 
which has maintained consistently that 
one of thé bars to labor peace was the 
reluctance of C.I.O. units to open their 
books and reveal membership Fauees 
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SoLpiers ON THE WINTER FRONT 


A million veterans on the 
home front are in action in the 
war against winter. 
It’s a war being fought by railroad men to keep the 
greatest traffic load in history rolling every minute 
of the day and night. 


It means miles of snowsheds built through the 
mountains. 


It means miles of detector fences to warn of snow- 
slides. 


It means mighty locomotives puffing behind great 
rotaries, or shoving steel-winged plows to fling 
drifts aside. 


It means men braving the blizzard’s bite to keep 
clear the thousands of switches — repair crews 
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standing ready to meet the threat of flood-swollen 
streams. 


All this is an old story to railroad men — but it’s 
a story that takes on new drama today. 


For America depends on its railroads as never 
before, to keep its war factories humming, its 
armies fed and equipped around the world — at the 
same time that 130 million Americans at home are 
supplied with the food and fuel they must have. 


Railroad men know the size of the job that rests on 
their shoulders. It’s a job twice as big as it was 
before the world went to war. 


And they'll give it the best they’ve got, so long as 
they have an engine that will pull, a car that will roll, 
and a track to follow. 


It's the Men 


who make the Erie! 


OOK in on any one of Erie’s 47 coast-to-coast service offices 

and you'll find men knee deep in other people’s problems. 

“Service” has always been the business of these traffic men. 
Today they are service men and wartime expediters, too. 


In war or peace their job is the same—helping to move goods 
faster. They work with shippers preparing routings, assisting 
on loading and packaging problems, securing the necessary 
types of cars, providing information on the location of cars of 
vital materials in transit, interpreting government rules and 
regulations, and a dozen and one other jobs necessary to a 
nation on the move. Because of the efforts of these men traffic 
is moving swiftly and safely. 


To anyone having a transportation problem—trained Erie 
men in the field plus many more in the general offices offer a 


helping hand. 
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Ration Followup 


Shoe order calls forth, 
rash of modifications and amend. 


, ments to protect consumer, pre. & 


serve normal price variations, 


Ideally, an efficient rationing 


| is one that permits people to | 


same kind of goods they always 
but in smaller. quantity. This o 
is easily achieved when rationing 
cerned with standardized commodi 
like coffee and sugar; everybody take 
cut down to a common level wl 


C 


| duced supply and restricted demand 
| stand in balance. 


But rationing of goods like food 
clothing ge a more complicated 
problem. Style, variety, and qual ty dif 
ferences must be considered in relatioy 
to consumer buying power at various in. 


| come levels. Adjustment of rationing 


rules to these factors is desirable social) 
for protection of the low-income co 
sumer; it is necessary economically t 
prevent disruption of normal purchas- 
ing habits and a consequent upset in 
production patterns and price contr 
e In the Wake of Upgrading—Disregar 
of these factors is an invitation to large 
scale upgrading which eventually would 
destroy, or at least drastically reduce, the 
market for medium- and _ low-priced 
goods. Since the facilities of many man- 
ufacturers are suited only to production 
of these lines, this trend eventual 
would mean reduced total production 
and—worse, from a leng-range point 
view—a general and substantial increa 
in the price average of all rationed good 
Presumably nobody is more aware 


| those basic principles of rationing thar 


the War Production Board, which order 


| rationing, or the Office of Price Adminw- 


tration, which puts ration orders int 
operation. But when WPB and OPA Or- 
dered the rationing of shoes two weeks 


| ago (BW—Feb.13'43,p92), the flexible 
rationing machinery necessary for the 
| proper observance of those fundamenti 


principles did not exist; it is only thi 

week that people registered for bh ar Ri 
tion Book No. 2° (BW —Jan.2’ 3p 

which embodies the point soon that 
can be adapted to goods of varied kin¢, 
grade, and size. 

e Repair Job for OPA—Consequent 
this week OPA was doing the best 
could to repair the damage that it ha 

feared might follow the stopgap shoe ra 
tion order, an order that limited all « 


| sumers to the purchase of three pairs 0! 
| shoes a year regardless of style, quality 


or price. 
Upgrading was already apparent. Re- 
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were canceling orders for low- 
ines because Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
re moving out of this market, be- 
ig Florsheim and I. Miller patrons. 
would surrender War Stamp No. 
for no less than the “‘best that 
ey can buy.” 

e High-priced Lines Frozen—Of course, 
not all consumers demand high-priced, 
high-stvle footwear. Some cannot afford 
such shoes even at the rate of three a 
year, others prefer to stick to the styles 
they are used to, regardless of price 
range. But the shift was inclusive enough 
to cause WPB to amend the shoe order 
(M-217) forbidding manufacturers to 
switch production into higher-priced 
lines. However, they are allowed to 
switch all or part of high-end production 
into low-priced lines. New lines may not 
be introduced unless they were in process 
prior to Feb. 19. ‘Total shoe production 
for six months from Mar. 1 to Sept. 1 
cannot, incidentally, exceed the total for 
the last half of 1942, and that will mean 
a sizable reduction from the same pe- 
riod of a year ago, for, although shoe 
volume was healthy enough last year 
(481,774,000 pairs), it sagged appre- 

ciably in the last half. 
The freeze-by-price-lines promises to 


§ be no panacea for the dislocations of the 


present shoe rationing setup. An early 
exhaustion of “quality” lines is threat- 
ened unless shoes are put under point 
rationing with ration points graduated 
in relation to price (e.g., if a $5 pair of 
shoes costs 10 ration points, a $10 pair 
might cost 15 points). If and when 
shoes are included in a total clothes ra- 
tioning order, such may be the case. 


Otherwise, the threatened exhaustion of | 


high-priced lines will force standardiza- 
tion as it did in England (BW —Jan. 
31'42,p34). A start was made in this di- 
rection last fall when style simplification 


} was introduced (BW —Nov.14'42,p66). 


e Other Shoe Orders—To correct condi- 


» tions that inspired the queries, com- 


plaints, and the demands-for-exception 
which poured into WPB and OPA last 
week, a number of other modifications 
and amendments were issued. 


(1) Production of men’s patent leather 
shoes, men’s sandals, metal-spiked golf 
shoes, and women’s formal evening slippers 
is forbidden. 

(2) Output of heavy leather work shoes, 
cowboy utility boots, and lined police shoes 
is restricted. 

(3) Colors are limited to black, white, 
Army russet, and town brown. 

(4) Exempted from rationing as of Feb. 
25 are all baby shoes up to size 4, ski shoes, 
skate shoes, rubber-soled shoes with fabric 
uppers, locker sandals, bathing slippers, other 
play shoes with uppers made of noncritical 
materials, Mexican huaraches, and footwear 
with nonleather and nonrubber soles in 
which leather is otherwise used only for non- 
skid or sound proofing. (This order applies 
only to present stecks of such shoes; any 
that are manufactured after Apr. 16 will be 
returned to the ration list.) 

(5) Production of house slippers is cut 
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CONTROL 


1 S32-=Control... 
_ the Critical Factor 


hy HE aircraft carrier is one of the 


| Mircraft Carrier 4 scwerwesponscrwar.-aion 


ing “airfield” which can move up to 


Steel Casting the enemy’s position... strike... 
ee, ; 


— “= for its navigation . . . for the launch- 


ing and operation of its planes...this new naval weapon relies upon a military 
principle that pre-dates battles as ancient as Thermopylae and Cannae. . . the 


and withdraw to strike again. Yet... 


principle of control as the critical factor. yy Today, control dominates produc- 
tion line as well as battle line. The Lebanon Steel Foundry... producer of 
castings for America’s armed forces... controls every possible production 
step. The photograph illustrates a Lebanon control operation of first impor- 
tance... the testing of sand in the sand laboratory. +; Lebanon selects sands 
to fit the characteristics of castings. When mixed with binder, each batch is 
developed to correct moisture content, strength and permeability. ;; Lebanon 
proudly pays the premium of uncompromising control . . . the premium that 
makes Circle © Castings the choice of such discriminating users as Mack 
Truck and American Type Founders, 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss cuamorte) METHOD 


25%—from the 43,000,000 pairs manufac- 
tured in 1942 to approximately 36,000,000 
pairs. 


Still under consideration are amend- 
ments concerning safety shoes, seasonal 
shoes and odd sizes, supplemental ra- 
tioning of shoes for growing children, 
and standardization of shoe boxes and 
packaging. 


TRAINING WINE SALESMEN 


The Wine Institute in San Francisco 
plans a correspondence course for re- 
tail salesmen on the fine points of sell- 
ing wine. Reason is that the draft is 
making heavy inroads on retailers, and 
stores are staffed increasingly by new 
hands that don’t know one type of 
wine from another and can’t advise 
housewives (who do 90% of wine buy- 
ing) on the use of wine in cooking or 
as a beverage. 

Although the “home study” course 
has had only word-of-mouth promotion 
to date and won't get under way until 
April, some 200 enrollments have been 
received since Feb. 1, and applications 
were coming in last week at the rate of 
25 a day. 

The course will be given in four parts 
with a textbook for each and will in- 
clude a general picture of the indus- 
try’s history and development, the prac- 
tical meanings of wine types and names, 
methods for the handling and care of 
wine stocks, and, finally, the technique 
of retail merchandising. A special text- 
book will deal with sale of wine in 
restaurants, hotels, and clubs. 


PX POLICY CHANGED 


Ever since the Army’s post exchange 
system grew to major proportions—370 
main outlets and about 4,000 branches 
(BW —Aug.15’42,p26)—civilian retailers 
have been squawking about the competi- 
tion. Now the Army Exchange Service 
is doing something about the com- 
plaints. 

Reasons behind grousing against the 
PX (post exchange) system are: (1) PX 
buys and sells cheaper, gets scarce mer- 
chandise on priority ratings; (2) soldiers 
and civilian employees of Army posts 
have been stocking up their friends and 
relatives with goods purchased from the 
post exchanges at the expense of civilian 
business. 

The exchange service has now forbid- 
den civilian employees at Army posts to 
buy goods except for on-premise con- 
sumption. Civilian employees at isolated 
Army posts are exempted from the 
ban. 

Meanwhile, PX is attempting to 
smother ideas that it operates a billion- 
dollar annual business. Although the an- 
nual total is unrevealed, PX business 
isn’t half the supposed figure, judging 
by the announced gross of $34,000,000 
for last October. 
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FM Hangs On 


Losing money and faced 
with war problems, frequency 
modulation stays on the beam 
for better days to come. 


Frequency modulation, the high-fidel- 
ity, staticless system of radio, invented 
by Major Edwin H. Armstrong (BW— 
Nov.22’41,p50), thus far has failed to be 
the complete war casualty that it should 
have been—on paper, at least—when 
manufacture of transmitters and _re- 
ceiving equipment was halted. Latest 
Federal Communications Commission 
statistics show that 20 construction per- 
mits have been issued since Pearl Har- 
bor. Only eight permits were can- 
celed because prospective station owners 
changed their minds. 

@ FM’s War Policy—There are now 47 
commercial stations built or building 
(tabulation below). They’re commer- 
cial, of course, mainly in a euphemistic 
sense—that is, they will usually accept 
advertising, but too little comes in to 
pay expenses, What prompts continued 


operation is the desire to (1) bu. d ap 
investment for postwar days, (2) han 
onto a valuable wave-length, an (3) 
supply programs to the 500,000 Fy 
receivers. Important, too, is the r ‘liza. 
tion that even if there were no war 
most of the operators would be | sin 
money anyhow at this early stage FM 
broadcasting. 

On the other hand, reduced per. 
tions are the order of the day. Realizing 
that new stations have difficulty g: tting 
equipment and manpower, FCC has 
relaxed its rules temporarily to allow 
reduction in coverage areas, fewer tech- 
nical frills, and less stringent rules coy- 
ering station personnel. Furthermore, 
few station operators have blossomed 
out with handsome, live-talent muisical 
programs (to which FM is especially 
flattering), instead have stuck to record. 
ings, one-man broadcasts, cheaper shows. 
e FCC is Sympathetic—Daily operations 
are averaging about 10 hours (ranging 
from 6 to 24). As the shortage of tubes 
and replacement parts grows, this aver- 
age may drop, but few operators figure 
on shutting down entirely. 

In view of this outlook on the part 
of station owners, so far FCC has made 
no gestures toward allowing complete 


Staticless Statistics 


stations: 
Call Service Area 
Letters (in Sq. Mi.) 

Associated Broadcasters, W 73 I 8,400 
Indianapolis 

Bamberger Broadcasting, W 71 NY 8,500 
Newark 

Baton Rouge Broad- W45RG 8,100 
casting Co., Baton 
Rouge 

John Lord Booth, Detroit W 49 D 6 

Bremer Broadcasting W 95 NJ 6 
Corp., Jersey City 

Capitol Broadcasting, W47A 6 
Schenectady 

City of New York W 39 NY 3 

Columbia Broadcasting, W 67 C 10 
Chicago . 

Columbia Broadcasting, W 67 NY x 
New York‘ 

Commercial Radio Eqpt. K 49 KC 4, 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Evansville on the Air, Wwasv 8, 
Inc., Evansville 

The Evening News Assn., W 45 D 6 
Detroit 

William G. H. Finch, W 5S NY 8 
New York 

General Electric, Ws8ssA 6, 
Schenectady 


Gordon Gray, Winston- W41MM 69, 
Salem 


Interstate Broadcasting W 59 NY 8 


Co., New York 


8888882582588 § 88 8 38 


The Milwaukee Journal W55 M 8, 

Don Lee Broadcasting K 45 LA 7 
System, Les Angeles 

Marcus Loew Booking W 63 NY 8 
Agency, New York 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, K 61 LA 7, 
Los Angeles 

Metropolitan Television, W 75 NY 8, 
New York 

Moody Bible Institute, W 75 C 10, 
Chicago 


authority except the following: W 73 I, W 


To date the Federal Communications Commission has issued licenses or 
construction permits for the following commercial frequency modulation 


All of the foregoing stations are either completed, rf on the air by virtue of special FCC 
’ 95 NJ, W 39 r $8 NY. 
K 61 LA, K 47 SL, W 65 PH, W 71 SB, W 47 R, and W 8 


Cali Service Area 
Letters (in Sq. Mi.) 
Muzak, New York W 47 NY 8, 500 
National Life & Accident W 47 NV 16,000 
Insurance, Nashville 
Wm. Penn Broadcasting W 73 PH 9,300 
Co., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Broad- W 49 PH 9,300 
casting Co., Phila- 
delphia 
Radio Service Corp., K 47 SL 700 


* Salt Lake City 

Seaboard Radio Broad- 
casting Corp., Phila- 
delphia 


W 65 PH 9,300 


South Bend Tribune y 71 SB 7,100 

Stromberg-Carlson, W SIR 3,200 
Rochester 

Travelers Broadcasting W 53H 6,100 
Service Corp., Hartford 

WWSW, Pittsburgh W 47P 8,400 

WBNS, Columbus, Ohio W45CM _ 12,400 

WCAU, Philadelphia W 69 PH 9,300 

"WDRC, Hartford W6SH 6,100 

Westinghouse Radio W 49 FW 6,100 

'* Stations, Fort Wayne 

Westinghouse Radio W 57 PH 9,300 
Stations, Philadelphia 

Westingnouse Radio W 67B 6,700 
Stations, Boston 

Westinghouse Radio Wi75P 8,400 
Stations, Pittsburgh 

WFIL, Philadelphia W 53 PH 9,300 

WGN, Chicago W soc 10,800 

WHEC, Rochester Wa47R 3,200 

WHFC, Chicago W 83C 10, 800 

Wylie B. Jones Adver- W 49 BN 6,500 
tising Co., Binghamton 

The Yankee Network, W43B 19,000 
Boston 

The Yankee Network, W 39B 31,000 
Boston 

Zenith Radio, Chicago W 51 C 10,800 


NY, W Ss NY, 59 NY, 
3 C. 
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I'NCGOIN protects the 


HE mechanical fingers that move America’s iron 

fist must not be stilled for a single moment... 
rom these fingers flow the planes, the ships, the tanks, 
he guns, on whom victory depends. 


There dare be no joints stiffened by corrosion! These 
moving fingers must be kept free! 


Tygon, one of America’s newest and most versatile 
materials, is effectively aiding designers and engineers 
verywhere in retarding the action of corrosion on 
buildings and plant equipment. In arsenals and ship- 
ards, in airplane and tank factories, in chemical and 
netallurgical plants, the life of irreplaceable machines 
nd equipment is being indefinitely prolonged through 
he use of Tygon anti-corrosive protection. 


or Tygon is unaffected by more than 90% of the 
orrosive elements which play hob with industry. The 
hemicals that work havoc with metals, that quickly 
lestroy steel, that eat through glass, have little effect 
ba this amazing synthetic. Sun, air, moisture, and time— 


NGiINEERS e@ MANUFACTURERS 6 


ERECTORS 


fingers of the iron fist 


levelers of most material things—leave Tygon virtually 
untouched. 


Tygon possesses the rare virtue of “flexibility of appli- 
cation,” retaining its basic corrosion-resistant prop- 
erties through a wide range of physical forms. It is 
made into flexible, resilient sheets for tank linings or 
for gasketing; into liquid for use as a paint or for 
impregnation of porous materials; into light, flexible 
tubing, or into easily machined solid rods. Tygon may 
be readily molded into intricate shapes possessing 
excellent tensile strength plus remarkable durability 
and corrosion-resistance. 


Would you like to learn more about this versatile material? 
Write today for Bulletin 1621. 


U. S$. ST EWARE 


AKRON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: CHAMBERLAIN ENGINEERING, LTD., MONTREAL 


OF CORROSION - RESISTANT EQUIPMENT 


| termination of service. Some 
| may come later, but right n 
industry—with its customary 


for new inventions—is stil] 
the boon wartime developm 

to FM, how advisable it j 

on the ground floor. Average 

in an FM broadcasting setur 
tween $20,000 and $25,000 f.; 4 
watt transmitter. 


Sharps Go Flat 


Sweet music of the ca 
register hits a blue note as she 
music sales slump 30% ak 
| postholiday encore. 


Make it Work Full Time 


The electric motors in your plant may not be working 
full time if you are using motor-drive for power alone. 


Properly applied, motor-drive is more than power; 
within itself it can be the means of: speed control, 
reversing, controlled acceleration, braking, remote 
control,slow speeds for inching, threading or inspection. 


Here are some examples of one method — 


Month after month last year ; 

| publishers rolled up bigger sales of 
music than they had seen since | 

| and the trade began to wonder if it 

| in for a war boom. And if 

| Was gas rationing reviving fireside 
tainment to the extent of bringing 

| the guitar, the mandolin, and the { 

| ily quartet? Had the ban of thic : 
cians’ union on phonograph recor 
(BW —Jan.23'43,p28) made sheet 1 
the only available form for new 
Or did the people just have more 

| to spend? 

| @ Outlived Holidays—At the close 

prosperous Christmas season whicn 

continued at preholiday level 

of going into the annual doldrums, | 

lishers were certain that all these ! 

tors and more were contributing to ¢! 

prosperity. 

But early this month the upt 
| went into reverse. Publishers gener 
blame the sharp dive in sales on : 
failure of current song hits to get t 
customary buildup from theoret 
competitive phonograph record 
boxes, and radio transcriptions. \' 
recordings made prior to Aug. ], v 
the union’s recording ban went into 
fect, have outlived their popularity. 4 
sets like Irving Berlin’s “White Chr 
mas” which sold a million copies ! 
| been off the best-seller list since ! 
cember. 

e@ Sales Off 30% —Sales have drop 


C 

AN ALL-ELECTRI 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
FOR A-C. CIRCUITS : 
Speed Ranges up to 16 to 1—Sizes 1 to 30 P- 


SPEED CHANGES. Speeds ad- 
justed smoothly over a wide 
range while machine is in 
operation. 


SPEED SETTING. Desired speed 
can be set quickly, easily; 
then stop and start motor 
at will. 


QUICK STOPPING. Obtained 
electrically from speed ad- 


juster handle or stop button. 


ks 


SLOW FOR THREADING and 
INCHING. Safe for setting-up 
and forclose inspection in process. 


SMOOTH ACCELERATION. 

No clutches. Smooth accelera- 
tion and deceleration to pro- 
tect light material in motion. | 


You can improve production and quality by making your motor-drive 
do everything it should; call in a Reliance Application Engineer from 
our nearest office. He is production-minded, experienced in many 
industries, talks your language. 


Phone or write to him—ask him for Bulletin 310. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1069 Ivanhoe Road . . . ° Cleveland, Ohio 


BIRMINGH . * 
a ed AM DETROIT + GREENVILLE S.C 
ee ~ ON, TEX PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
re 

IRTLAND, ORE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RELIANCES#, MOTORS 


BOSTON «+ BUFFALO .« 
*-LOS ANGELES « 
* ST LOUIS - 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « 
MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK -« 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ SYRA o— N Y 
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about 30% in the last month, and p 
lishers expect the decline to be 7 
gressive since songs cannot be sold 
less they are given away first. Peo 
don’t buy songs they haven’t heard. A 
there is little prospect that the record 
industry and the American Feder: 
of Musicians will reach an agreement 
royalty payments in time to rescue ! 
1943 sales record. Publishers dont 
a chance of meeting last year’s estima" 
total of 24,000,000 copies or even! 
20,000,000 sold in 1941. 

Adding to the pessimism about ! 
immediate future of the sheet m 
industry is the musical instrument 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE AT WAR 


A report to the public for the year 1942 


WORLD now knows the job that was 
done in 1942 by American industry in 


producing the weapons with which we are 
fighting to Victory. 

One of the greatest miscalculations of the 
Axis leaders was their estimate of the pro- 
ductive potential of that dynamic force we 
call American Business. They did not under- 
stand how readily the skills and abilities of 
workers and management, developed under 
freedom and democracy, could be converted 


* 


How American Business operates—how it has 
grown to be our great bulwark of strength 
through the fair reward for work and initia- 
tive, and the constant investment of new capi- 
tal in new ideas and new machinery—is best 
reflected in the annual reports of the thou- 
sands of companies which comprise it. 


For this reason, Johns-Manville—as a typi- 
cal American company—is reporting this year 
not only to its stockholders and employees 
but also to the public, the highlights of our 


to making weapons of war. first full year of wartime operations: 
Total Income $108 million 100% 
Used for all costs of doing business 
(except those shown below), includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and re- 
serves for war contingencies $ 4912 million 46% 
To employees for salaries and wages $ 37 million 34% 
To government for taxes $ 16% million 15% 
To stockholders in dividends $ 2 million 2% 
Leaving in the business $ 3% million 3% 


* 


* In 1942 Johns-Manville produced the largest 
volume in its 85-year history. Measured in sales, 
production was 75% greater than in 1940, and 16% 
greater than a year ago. 

* Wages and salaries were 23% greater than in 
194]. Employees numbered 15,200—slightly less 
than the year before. 

* Taxes were equivalent to $19.65 per share of the 
common stock or over $1,098 per employee. 

* Earnings after taxes were 5¢ per dollar of total 
income, compared to 6# last year. 

* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and $2.25 per shareon the common stock. 
* The first shell and bomb-loading plant to receive 
the Army-Navy “E” Award was built and is being 
operated under Johns-Manville management. 

* Over 2700 J-M men are in the armed forces of 
the United Nations. 

* More than a thousand products manufactured by 
Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 
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Johns-Manville is now at peak operations with all 
of our energies focused upon record war production 
until final Victory. When the war is won, we pledge 
to the public that again we will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 


our country is fighting. 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction; 
Celite products for camouflage paints; asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 


booklet containing 


Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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Move your Study, 


Quickly. ..On Time ~f7 
at Low Cost “# 
with the... “2Z 
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Get rid of costly delays 


ELAYS in loading or unloading bulky 
products can be costly out of all propor- 
tion these days. But precious time and work- 
hours are being saved in hundreds of vital 
places now by the mobile quick action and 
power of The Roustabout Crane. This free- 
roving load-hustler handles, moves, stacks, 
loads and unloads where you want it when you 
want it—bulky odd-shaped stuff to 5 tons, 
Powerfully built for years of overwork, boom 
rides heavy-duty ball-bearing turntable, en- 
closed gears run in oil. For action now, for 
cost-saving later, write for new bulletin show- 
ing the Roustabout at work. 

THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
600 Newman Street ° Mansfield, Ohio 

| 

? 


a ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 
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WANTED: PATIENCE 


Smallest part in an aircraft torped 
(on a grinding machine, above) hy 
two ground diameters, one of then 
0.0635 of an inch, the other 0.053 
with tolerance on one end held tj 
within 0.0003 of an inch, the opposit 
to within 0.001. Because cal worl 
requires the patience of watchmaker 
International Harvester, which is tum 
ing out complete torpedoes well aheaj 
of schedule, hires just such persons 
watchmakers. 


uation. Production of all instrument 
using critical materials was drastica 
restricted a year ago (BW--Fcb.5'4 
5 

p31), and sales were frozen Jun. | 


| @ Pianos Easier—Manufacture of pia 
| was stopped last July, but produce: 
| fabricated parts and equipment for 


many as possible before the order 
came effective. But sales have 
heavy. Already large dealers are : 
tioning stocks in hopes of stayin 
business for the duration, “ak | sn 
dealers are out of some lines. Reb 
used, and rental piano business is 
ing plugged to maintain volume. 
Old- timers don’t subscribe to concen 
over the recording and instrument 
pects of the business. What wom 
them is that this war has not produc 
a major war song, nothing compa 
to “Smiles” and “Over There,” inspit 
by the World War. Of course, thi 
not an infantry war in which masses 
marching men spontaneously produ 
“Hinky- Dinky Parley-Voo.” 
e June Moon Preferred—The general 
accepted reason for absence of 4 \ 
song is that soldiers in camp wo 
just as soon sing “Moonlight Becom 
You,” “Rosie the Riveter,” and 
other civilian songs they hear over t 
radio as anything in the military 1 
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Become 
and ti 
over t 


IN PEACETIME, when a plant 
slowed down it was a matter of little 
consequence... and it cost no man 
his life. 

But now, in war, a slow down at 
home may withhold vital equipment 
from our fighting forces throughout 
the world. Some soldier for lack of 
fighting tools may never see home 
again. Some sailor for lack of fighter 
protection may never set foot on land. 

To keep faith with those we have 
sent overseas it is our duty... and our 
solemn duty . . . to send them the tools 
to fight with, and to send them 
“enough in time.” To that end it is our 
duty to keep plants ona full time basis. 

We can ward against one impor- 
tant source of slow downs by redou- 
bling our peacetime efforts in the care 
and conservation of valves; for valves 
control every plant that uses fluids for 
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power, processing, or as part of a 
manufactured product. 

The way to do it is to avoid valve 
trouble before it starts... by regular, 
systematic inspection... by the re- 
placement of worn parts in time to 
prevent valves from destroying them- 
selves. See that new valves are selected 
carefully, and installed properly. And 
instruct new men thoroughly. 

Jenkins Engineers will assist any 


IS A PLANT SLOW DOWN WORTH IT...? 


management in preparing an effec- 
tive program of valve conservation 
valve problems. 
nant, awarded to < x, 
Jenkins Bros. for high 
Production of war Grr Oz. 
equipment. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. Jenkins Bros., 


upon receipt of details of present 
Army-Navy “‘E”’ Pen- ~ 
achievement in the 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York, N. Y.; 

Limited, Montreal; London, England. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available for use in morale-building work. 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 
plant service...in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
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The electrifying news of the rendezvous at Casablanca gave the press 


the headline of the year. It was many-sided business news, too. . . as 
each of 4 Business Week editors evaluated it for management-men. The 
Editor called on the special skills and experience of the Foreign, War Pro- 
duction and Washington staff men for their points of view which when 
fused gave management-men a clear interpretation of the event. . . in 


relation to their own varied problems, their own responsibilities. 


Five BW editors took hold of Byrnes’ orders on a 48-hour week for labor, 
as that news rushed over our wires before his broadcast. Five specialists 
looked beyond its surface news interest and a few days later reported to 
management-men its important implications in terms of manpower, infla- 
tion, tax policy, and future political maneuverings . . . news upon which 


important business decisions for the future will be based. 


This analysis of not one side but all sides of a piece of news, in terms of 
business impact and significance, is characteristic of Business Week. 


You'll find that Business Week news stories are 
short in words . . . but long in usefulness. 
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Furniture For Sak 


World’s largest hotel , 
offer 40,000 items at auction, 
Mar. 15; buyers are expeds 
to snap up scarce articles. 


Among those present when the ; 
nishings of the former Stevens Hoy: 
recently purchased by the War Dep; 
ment (BW—Jan.2’43,p18), are auction 
on Mar. 15 in Chicago will b many 
retail furniture dealer eager to eplen; 
his inventory of scarce goods. 
eltems in Demand—Bidding \;; , 
pected to be particularly heavy on 
items as the 1,500 full-size and 2; 
twin-bed box springs and miattres: 
the 2,000 davenports and upholster 
chairs, the 1,000 studio couches beca, 
of the restrictions imposed on the , 
of metal for springs in the manufacty; 
of these lines (BW—Dec.19'42,p¢ 
Some 31,000 yards of carpet (11, 
yards of which have never been us 
are also likely to be in brisk demar 

According to the Chicago Ret: 
Furniture Assn., dealers are planniz 
to snap up these and other scarce iter 
despite the fact that they will have : 
sell them as used furniture and 4 
absorb the cost of renovating. Nor « 
they deterred by the chance of violatir 
WPB’s inventory control order (B\\ 
Jan.2’43,p5). 

e Largest Ever?—The sale, claimed : 
be the largest ever held anywhere, i 
be conducted for the Stevens Hot 
Corp. by S. L. Winternitz & Co., th 
auctioneers who also disposed of t 
contents of the Auditorium Hotel |: 
July when that hostelry became one 
Chicago’s service men’s centers. Wint: 
nitz estimates that it will take six da 
to dispose of the property, which is st 
crowded into the neighboring 21-stor 
parking garage where it was plac 
when Unit No. 1 of the U.S. Am 
Air Forces’ Technical Training Scho 
moved into the Stevens last summer. 

By Mar. 8, sample rooms will 4 

opened and a catalog of the 40,0 
items prepared, including such vare 
offerings as the $100,000 stainless ste 
kitchen of the Continental Room, 4,! 
gold chairs from the Grand Ballroom 
200,000 pieces of glassware, 10,000 bu 
tender and waiter towels, and 750 pa 
of doormen’s gloves. No estimates ¢ 
the value of the property were ma 
public, but some idea of it can be gain 
from the fact that last year, the value 
its furnishings was placed at $2,200,00 
including depreciation. 
e Army Took a Few Items—With ¢ 
exception of a limited amount of su 
items as office furniture, bed linen 
and heavy chairs, which the Army! 
tained for its own use, all this proper 
will go under the hammer. 
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Carbines are now 
in mass production by 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines 
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Note the 


CARBINE... 


“ ..increases fire power 33%!” 


“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol 
to the carbine ... The Winchester carbine is 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantry regiment by 33 per cent.” 

As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead . .. We believe it to be a 


weapon of great merit : . .” 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 


The same manufacturing ability that has made 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied 
to the production of carbines. 


TO ‘OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters 
are sold only to the U. S. Government for the armed services. You may rent 
used machines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES--New Machines are available under War 
Production Board regulations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, carbon paper and other 
supplies for all types of office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in complete and efficient opera- 
tion from coast to coast to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and 
Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and we are permitted to manufacture 
the necessary parts. 


Enlist Your Dollars 
Buy More War Bonds 
To Shorten The Duration 


ae 


The Absorbent Cotton Co. 
of America 
Valley Park, Mo. 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The Anacin Mfg. Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Baker Bros., Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
(Two plants) 


Beaumont Iron Works 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Eureka, Calif. 


Cochran Foil Co 
Loussville, Ky. 


Continental Motors Corp. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
(Four plants) 


Dexter Folder Co. 
Pearl River, N. Y. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. 
El Segundo, Calif. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

(Three plants) 

Electric Vacuum = Cleaner 
Co., Ine. 

East Cleveland, Ohio 


Elliott Co. 
Ridgway, Pa. 


Exposition Cotton Mills Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fairforest Finishing Co. 
Clevedale, S. C. 


Fair Haven Yacht Works 
Fair Haven, N. J. 


Foote Brothers Gear & 
Machine Corp. 

Chicago, Til, 

Freeport Point Shipyard, 
Ine. 

Freeport, N. Y. 


The Galanot Products Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Two plants) 


Goslin-Birmingham Mig. Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Hendrick i Co. 

>a. 


Carbondale, 


The Hinson Mfg. Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Robert Jacob, Inc. 
City Island, N. Y. 


Jam Handy Organization 
Detroit, Mich. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
Borough of Manville, N. J. 


The Kaydon 
Corp. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Engineering 


La-Del Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


McLean Contracting Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Matson Navigation Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Murray Ohio Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


National Electric Instrument 
Co., Ine. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


National Fireworks, Inc. 


Elkton, Md. 


National Machinery Co. 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Wm. P. Neil Co., Ltd. 
Hawthorne, Nev. 


The Newman Cotton Mills 
Newman, Ga. 


Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 
City Island, N. Y 


Outers Laboratories 
Onalaska, Wis. 


Pacific Bridge Co. 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Porcelain Metals Corp. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 


The Queen City Steel Treat- 
ing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
(Two plants) 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Rex Cutlery Corp. 
Irvington, N. J. 


Rice Stix Dry Goods Co. 
Farmington, Mo. 


Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


S. & S. Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Service Caster & Truck 
Co. 

Albion, Mich. 

Sharp & Dohme 

(Two plants) 


Silent Hoist Winch & Crane 
Co. 


Brooklyn, By. ¥. 


Leathem D. Smith Ship- 
building Co. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Standard Forgings Corp. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Standard Oil Development 
Co. 
Bayway, N. J. 


James Stewart Co., Associ- 
Trinidad, a Ww. © 


The Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Trion Co. 
Trion, Ga. 


The Tweedie Footwear Corp. 
Versailles, Mo. 


The Unique Art Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Waterhouse Co. 
Webster, Mass. 


David White Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Williamette Hyster Co. ° 
Peoria, Ill. 


Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 
Dayton, Ohio 

Columbia Steel Co. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Colvin-Slocum Boats, Inc. 


Amesbury, Mass. 


Eastern Cold Storage Insu- 
lation Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


General Machinery Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Gibbsboro, N. J. 


Maine Steel Products Co. 
South Portland, Maine 


Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 


Sharon, Pa, 


The Pitcairn Co. 
Barberton, Ohio 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Socony Paint Products 
New York, N. Y. 


Trill Indicator Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feders| 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation, 


aR 


Steel Bars 


Restrictions on the use of concrete rp. 
inforcing bars have been relaxed to permi 
their inclusion in many additional types ¢j 
structures if it can be shown that the yw; 
effort will thereby be better served or pro. 
tected, particularly against fire hazards ang 
sabotage, and in construction which ma 
be useful after the war. Under a WP cop. 
centration program, most steel bars toda 
are rolled from scrap rail in mills whos 
facilities cannot be fully employed for othe 
purposes, and scrap rail is coming in fast 
enough to allow plenty for rerolling into 
bars. 


Steel Castings 


Specific dollar-and-cents ceilings on four 
classes of steel castings—armor, ordnance, 
navy, and ship and marine—result in a re. 
duction of from 10% to 25% in the prices 
of these items and will save the government 
an estimated $50,000,000 this year. (Amend. 
ment 4 to Revised Schedule 41.) 


Cork 


As predicted (BW—Nov.28'42,p50), our 
supply of cork has improved so marked) 
since the invasion of North Africa that rc 
strictions on its use have been consid: 
erably relaxed. Most important of several 
changes in the order is the elimination of 
all restrictions on processing and delivery of 
cork insulation board, which is used chiefly 
for refrigerator construction and food pres: 
ervation. (Order M-8-a, as amended.) 


Leather 


Use of leather in specified civilian prod: 
ucts has been restricted by WPB. Manu- 
facturers of a long list of items, including 
gloves, luggage, new upholstery, pocket: 
books, golf bags, cigarette cases, tobacco 
pouches, and watch straps may use only 
light-weight leather, except under certain 


" specified conditions. (Order M-273.) 


Tires 


All rationing restrictions on recapping of 
tires smaller than 7.50x 20 have been te 
moved in order to reduce the demand for 
replacement tires by encouraging recapping, 
which requires less than half as much te 
claimed rubber. Recapping of tires of lar 
ger sizes, requiring truck-type camelback 
which contains a large proportion of crude 
rubber, remains subject to present rationing 
restrictions, 


Wool 


As a further assurance that there will be 
adequate supplies of clothing for civilians 
this year (BW—Feb.20’43,p94), WPB has 
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bled wool quotas allotted for production 


ess 1 : “ “ 
: oil W. Marriner, chief of WPB’s wool 


onch, full utilization of the new quotas 
} assure as much yardage for civilians as 

produced in a normal peacetime year. 
ch full utilization of quotas is not as- 
red, however, due to present near-capacity 
eration of many woolen and 
ls. (Order M-73, as amended. ) 


18 


hy 


ans and Blowers 


Production and delivery ot all “devices 


br machines that move, compress, or ex 
just air by centrifugal, rotary, or axial 
means,” With certain specified exceptions, 
have been placed under strict control by 
VPB. Manufacturers may not make de 
ery on orders rated lower than AA-5 
ithout specific WPB approval, they must 
eport monthly on their delivery schedule 
or the next two months, and the reported 
chedule may not be changed without 
VPB consent. (Order L-280.) 


egetables 


ln the first of a series of moves designed | 
» place all fresh vegetables under price con- | 


rol, OPA has imposed ceilings on tomatoes, 


rots, cabbage, peas, and green and waxed | 
nap beans. All dealers except the grower 


yc limited to the highest price charged 
luring the five-day period I’eb, 18-22, 1943, 
uclusive. 


aundry Service 


Uniform dollar-and-cents ceilings on fam- 
ly laundry service supplied by power laun- 
ries have been set for three New England 
yeas, aS a forerunner of similar actions in 
ther sections of the country. The areas 
pected so far are Pittsfield and Fall River, 


eet 4 


EATHER BED TANKS 


Die-cut felt, sprayed with 
ubber, is now being made by U. S. 
Rubber Co. to pad lurching Army 
anks, reducing the bumper crop of 
Pruises reaped in rough going. 


synthetic 
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SPECIFY \MHITING = 
Corey URANES 


America has a job to do... and the best 
brains and resources in the nation are bending to 
the task. The urgent need for cranes is being met by 
a combination of engineering skill and expediency. 

When various parts or methods of construction are 
threatened with delay, Whiting Victory Cranes are 
fabricated with equivalent parts or methods under 
the direction of competent crane engineers. Thus, 
Whiting Victory Cranes are guaranteed to 
measure up to Whiting standards 
of performance, durability, and 
quiet operation. Whiting Cor- 
poration, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 


wy CRANES FOR NEARLY 66 YE 
RS 


= 1 
‘S "BUILDERS OF = 


Mass., and Waterbury-Naugatu 
(Supplementary Regulations §, 
under Regulation 165.) 


Seeds and Bulbs 


OPA has established ceiling 
onion sets at individual sellers’ hi 
els in the period Feb. 10-14, 1943. 1 
the first of a series of actions affect 
types of seeds and bulbs for plant 
ceilings comply with the requireme 
1942 price control act, OPA decl 
give adequate weight to farm labo 
porary Regulation 26.) 


How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in Business 
By EVERETT B. WILSON 


Director of Porto Rican Trade Council 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 


Elastic Yarn and Fabrics 


Control over production and salc 
tic thread, rubber yarn, and elast 
has been made much more strin 


WPB. No production or sale is noy 

mitted without specific WPB authorization 
including formerly allowed sale to th armed 
forces and for lend-lease. Sole exceptions are 
sales by or to the Defense Supplics Cor, 
(Orders M-124 and M-174, as amended) 


| Paper 


The second 10% cut in use of news 
print paper, originally scheduled for \pr. |, 
has been indefinitely postponed due to 4 
large increase in Canadian newsprint output 
over original expectations. 


A practical set of sugges- 
tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 


Second Edition, $2.50 they should be done. 


Sauerkraut 
“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and All restrictions on the sale and delivery 


whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods of canned sauerkraut—cheapest item in 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- points on the point-rationing list—have been 


Have you seen the 
Revised, Third Edition 
Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


616 pages, 6 x 9 
$2.95 


AN you depend on your secre- 

tary to handle any assignment 
judiciously, quickly, correctly? Can 
you depend on her English?—her 
smooth and efficient handling of 
people? Here is a new book that 
spells better results in all work of 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable 
in assuring the correctness of corre- 
spondence, in eliminating error, in 
promoting good relations, in provid- 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- 
mation that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more 
satisfaction to you 


tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 
on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 
tive and intelligent cooperation. 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 
nates disregard instructions? 

—What can be done to get instructions car- 
ried out efficiently? 

—What are the disadvantages of driving? 

—How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
titudes P 

—How can you really check performance? 

—How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
tively? 

—How can you develop responsible sub- 
ordinates? 

—How can you dispose of alibis? 

—What is the technique of developing en- 
thusiasm P 

—How can you guard against troubles of 
jealousy? 


Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


remittance. ) 


Send me the books checked below. for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay 


[] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
[] Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


In 10 days I will pay for the 
postage on orders accompanied by 
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removed by revocation of Ordér M-245, 


Other Price Actions 


27972? 


Regulation 323 sets up new, but sub 


| stantially unchanged, ceilings on asphalt and 


asphalt products, replacing the asphalt sec 
tion of Revised Schedule 88... . Regula 
tion 326 provides increases over the March, 
1942, ceilings on macaroni and egg noodles 
sufficient to cover the exact extent of higher 
ingredient and packaging costs. . . . A ceil- 
ing of $1.66 a bushel on top grades of old- 
crop soybeans sold by farmers to country 
clevators has been established, effective 


| Feb, 27. 


Other Priority Actions 


Order M-287 prohibits delivery or use of 
anhydrous aluminum chloride except with 
specific WPB authorization . Order 
L-114, as amended, prohibits use of copper 
in specified items of safety equipment .... 
Use of copper for alloying silver, as well 
as gold, is permitted for penpoints, and out- 
put of penholders is upped from 183% of 
1941 production to 314% in any three 
month period, in Order L-227, as amended. 
. . . Deliveries of tea into primary distribu- 
tion channels is limited to orders approved 
by the Dept. of Agriculture by Food Dis 
tribution Order 21. . . . Limit on output 
of glassine, greaseproof, and genuine vege- 
table parchment paper is raised to 100°% of 
hase period production from 85% by Order 
M-241, as. amended. . . . Further restric 
tions on hearing-aid batteries (BW —an 
16’43,p55) are imposed by Order L-71-, 4 
amended. 
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easter has a word for Concrete— 


7. 


c been ) Che AE ke Fresh-mixed concrete is pliable—a plastic ma- 
" i BP terial ready to be shaped to the curve of a highway; 
aoa formed into the moving lines of a wall; molded 
into the lacy filigree of a dome; cast into a thou- 
eae " aE sand useful things. 

ys 3 ; a Once concrete is fashioned into the shapes you 
arch, —— want, it rapidly changes into a structural material 
oodles ; of great strength and durability. It loses its plasti- 
* : city; it becomes rigid and strong enough to defy 
f old- flood, storm and fire. 


all Concrete is truly the Structural Plastic. 

Today concrete is being molded to the pattern 
of War—runways for bombers, warehouses for 
huge Army and Navy stores, factories for the 
building of tanks, planes and guns. 

Tomorrow, because it is so widely available, 
concrete will be ready at once to resume its part 


ise of 

with 
Order 
oppet 


= ; 7 in building a greater America. And because it is 
% of La re so plastic in the hands of architects and builders, 
ded . : it will be most adaptable to all great plans—for the 
tribe 3 humblest dwelling or the mightiest building or dam. 
“Dis i See = : When you build think of Concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


crete is shaped to the curve of highways now vital to war trans- A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 


-. sen ...8 800 the moving fines of Miwasece Dam to dovels scientific research and engineering field work 


— BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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@ Yes, down in the hold of many a 
swift, modern merchant you'll find 
ventilation just as efficient as any land 
installation. That’s because the new 
Buffalo Axial-Flow Fans have gone to 
sea! And seaworthy they are indeed. 
Extra rugged and compact in construc- 
tion, these fans require a minimum of 
space to deliver large volumes of air. 
Their efficiency, quietness and atten- 
tion-free operation make them the 
ideal equipment to serve today’s busy 
crews...In many ways, such as this, 
Buiralo products are helping pave the 

way for Victory! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
© Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co,, Lted., Kitchener, Ont. 
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‘Wooden Dividend 


| Old stumps of pine trees 
pay off in war materials to a 
growing chemical industry in 
southern states. 


Valuable supplies of critical war ma- 
terials literally are being pulled from 
the ground in the deep South. By a 70- 
year-old process that flourished briefly 
into a World War industry, mass pro- 
duction methods are recovering millions 
of tons of turpentine and pine-tar prod- 
ucts from the tree stumps of cut-over 
pine forests. 

@ Assisted by Nature—Only longleaf and 
slash pine stumps that have been 
properly aged and weathered in the 


| ground give up their chemicals in a dis- 


tillation process, but the list of prod- 
ucts these weathered pine stumps yield 
is impressive. It includes turpentine, 


| pine oil, rosin, and synthetic bases for 
| making camphor, lacquer, varnish, plas- 
| ticisers, insecticides, and chemical sol- 
| vents. 


Under pressure of war needs and wid- 
ening application of pine products, 
stump processing is developing into a 
large industry, employing thousands. 
Because many of the operations are in 
small, independent units, extent of the 
growth cannot be estimated; already in 
production are such large companies as 
Hercules Powder Co., Newport Indus- 
tries, Inc., Crosby Naval Stores Co., 
ind Continental Turpentine & Rosin 
Co. 
© Tree Production Boosted—Two meth- 


| ods of distillation are used: (1) by large, 


A rich source of resinous Chemical 
important in modern industry, pine 
stumps from cutover forests through 
out the South are being brought to 
distillation plants to yield a richi stor 
of products now on the list of critical 
materials. 


complicated steam plants in whi 
stump chips are fed to retorts and lat 
processed in solvent baths which 
move crude rosin, turpentine, and | 
products; (2) by simple, destructive : 
torts in which the chips are added | 
pine knots and subjected to intens 
dry heat which releases the products a 
gases and leaves a charcoal byproduct 
Condensers reduce the gases to vario 
grades of oil, pitch, tar, spirits of tur- 
pentine, and chemical bases. 
Meanwhile, collection of turpentine 
and rosin from live trees may be almost 
doubled with a method developed | 
the U.S. Forest Service. By painting 
sulphuric acid on the scarred faces ot 


| By spraying or brushing sulphuric acid in the tap wounds of pine trees cach 
time the gum is removed, U. S. Southern Forest Experiment Station 
researchers have discovered that the flow of gum can be increased 50% or more. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 

Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. 

Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 
safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and 
carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 


effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 

Moreover, insurance in all its phases is being maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on the war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 
employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 


armed forces. 
* * YY 


We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significance. 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 
«8 20,215,068.12 
United States Government Bonds . . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 171,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans 383,779.32 
3,879,315.95 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 daysdue. —7,666,305.78 

Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . . 1,076,289.00 
Other Admitted Assets 135,861.61 


Total Admitted Assets. . . .$116,983,481.04 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 49,707,620.00 
Reserve for Losses 11,017,422.00 
Reserve for Taxes 4,521,522.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 813,505.75 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 59,045.61 


Total Liabilities Except Capital.$ 66,119,115.36 


Surplus as Regards Policybolders 50,864,365.68 
$116,983,481.04 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in eee 9 with & require- 

onal A iation of I 
On the basis of actual Decem- 
laes, total Admitted Assets 
Id be i to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 
plus to Policyholders would be increased to 
$54,304,502.42. 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis L.Ciarxe Wriwiam S.Gray Cuarces G. Meyer 
Wiuuam L. DeBost Wirrep Kurtu 
Epwin A. Bayies Gorpon S. Rentscu.er 
Rosert Gor.etT Hearsert P. Howe. 


Frank E. Parknurst Gerornce McANENY 
Guy Cary Harotp V. Surra Harvey D. Gisson 
Freperick B, ADaMs 


«x THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 


THE HOME, THROUCH [TS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTEE 
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BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD, EXTRA NO. 1 100% 
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DEFIANCE INDEX 100% WINCHESTER INDEX 50% WESTON’S BOND EXTRA NO. 


EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 
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yiclding trees cach time cxud 
is removed, the succeeding 
speeded and stimulated. Altho: 
are not complete, government 
ties expect the Longleaf area to 
450,000 (50 gal.) units of ty 
this yeat—compared with 285.0 
in 194]. 

@ Large Stump Supply—Prodiu 
tentials of the distilleries, hoy 
difhcult to estimate. Accordii 
1935 Forest Service survey alm 
million tons of stumps are ava 
Gulf Coast states bounded by 
and Texas. But the vield of | 
per ton varies according to the 
By steam, a ton of stumps prod: 
Ib. of rosin, § gal. of turpentine 
gal. of pine oil; by destructive 
tion, a ton of stumps produces 
of turpentine, 36 gal. of pine t 
216 Ib. of charcoal. 

Under impetus of the grow 
mand for stumps and the bount 
or more per ton paid for them b 
essors, hundreds of Southern 
jacks are blasting and dragging « 
remnants of forests that were 
decades ago. In areas where tung t 
are being planted (BW —Noy.21’42, 
p48), clearing operations are pay 
extra dividend in stumps that wv 
to war. 


Boxcar Tankers 


Practical test of freight cars 
converted to oil carriers due 
soon. Two firms making 100 


installations. 


Phe ink was barely dry on Defense 
Plant Corp.'s recent approval of $155, 


| 000 worth of contracts to equip 1001 


road boxcars to carry oil when the ble 
tank Corp., Aurora, IIl., got to work 


| its 50-car allotment. Within a month, 
| all 50 cars will be hauling petro 


products to the oil-hungry East ( 
The others are being equipped wit 
“Mareng cells” (BW—Aug.22'42.p-! 
by U.S. Rubber Co. 


| e Car Capacity High—Flexi-tank’s con- 


version consists of dividing the car int 
four compartments with wooden bu'\- 
heads, placing in each section a can 
bag treated with Faraprene to make 
leakproof (BW—Nov.21'42,p62). Since 
each canvas “tank” holds about 3,50! 
gal., the car’s total capacity is ro ighly 
14,000 gal., which is almost one-third 
more than the capacity of the a 
tank car. “Mareng cells’ are simila 
the canvas bags, except that containers 
are made of Thiokol. 

The cars under conversion were taken 
from a pool contributed by various ! yads 
under a plan sponsored by the Assn of 
American Railroads. If they prove 4 
satisfactory as tests indicate, the Office 
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f Defc:ise Transportation plans to con- 
+ 5,00 boxcars. ‘There are none too 


iny boxcars now that could be spared | 


ymfor!bly from regular service, but if 


troleum demands require it, ODT can | 


ymmardeer additional cars. 


styled for War 


Saving in critical metals 
mounts to 30,000 tons in huge 
ew Douglas plant using 27,- 
00,000 b. ft. of lumber. 


Lavish use of critical materials in | 
ilding munitions plants needed only | 


the duration has griped many a 
etal-starved manufacturer of essential 
roducts. ‘This week the Austin Co., 
ith fanfare and flag waving, hoisted 
to place the final truss of a huge 
ant, which proves that large-scale con- 
ruction can be rapid and economical 
ithout the usual complement of steel, 
ypper, and other scarce materials. 
Started in July—Use of 27,000,000 
ft. of lumber in this project gives a 
nt of the reasons why building lumber 
mtinues hard to buy. 
[his new factory, near Chicago, was 
ited last July. Douglas Aircraft, for 
hich it was built under supervision of 
my engineers, already has under way 
ere production of C-54 four-engine 
my transports. 
Framework of the plant buildings is 
ood. Window frames are wood; siding 
asbestos. Columns avoid need for 
ge dimension timbers, being made 
l-in. boards laminated and glued 
) size. The largest columns are two 
icks, each 174 x 342 in., 54 ft. long. 
Few Steel Plates—T'russes are of tim- 
t. Some are 100 ft. long and weigh 
tons, but the longest timbers in 
em are 32 ft. Steel gusset plates are 
ed only at a few critical points to 
pee the stresses, but Teco connec- 
‘§ are employed for 99% of the job. 
} one building, laminated wood gusset 
ates are used on outer walls. 
Curbstone guess of the engineers is 
it the structure w ~ about double 
d cost about 10% more than the 
me building designed in steel. Sav- 
g on the structural frame amounts to 
proximately 20,000 tons of steel, and 
¢ aggregate saving of critical metals 
around 30,000 tons. 
Wood Drains—Principal uses of 
etal in the building, aside from nails, 
its, and connectors, are for steam and 
rinkler system piping and for crane- 
bvs. Subfloor water lines are cement- 
estos; drainage pipes are wood; 
bwnspouts are fiber; manhole covers, 
bwethouse gratings, and similar acces- 
ies are wood; toolroom and inspection 
Vs use wood lattice instead of steel 
tting; ventilating ducts and heater 
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The outstanding scores rolled up by American 
Bomber Crews abroad pay tribute to the 
efficiency and thoroughness of their train- 


ing. A major factor in this efficiency is the 


dependability of our training equipment, 


The majority of the twin-engine Training 
Planes, in which the Bomber Pilots receive 
their advanced schooling (both in the 
United States and in Canada), are powered 
by JACOBS Engines.—sturdy, reliable, effi- 
cient products of advanced engineering and 


precision manufacture. 


SCO} 


POTTSTOWN ye YLVANIA: U*S*he 
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and radiator housings are nonmetallic. 
Wiring is knob-and-tube. ‘The tubes 
are fiber and plastic, protected for a 


few feet above the floor level with 
wood bulwarks. Copper wiring is re- 
duced by 33%. Bus ducts are sup- 


ported on wooden trestles, and _plastic- 
covered power lines to machines are on 
swinging wooden arms hinged to posts. 
Che fluorescent lighting uses white ena- 


= eer 
f FOR A GOOD 
DAYS WORK IN 


{ ST. LOUIS — 


Bae Messe —S GETA GOOD 
Yall SLEEP AT 
—_— 


notes Ibennox 


meled pressed-wood reflectors instead of 
ones made of porcelain enameled steel. 
Copper and aluminum are saved by em- 
ploying four-lamp instead of two-lamp 
ballasts. 

@ Meets Army Requirements—Advance 
misgivings about interior appearance of 
the big buildings and the ability of 
saw tooth lighting to filter down through 
the wood construction trusses are now 
dissipated by actual experience. ‘The 
plant measures up to Army require- 
ments for fire resistance. 

Use of a three-ply, five-year roof in- 
dicates a short tenancy expectation, 
but engineers surmise that the building 
should” be good for a substantially 
longer life with reasonable maintenance. 


savings in time and cost result; 


Second, 


useful transportation work. 


The savings in time are aiding the war effort today; the savings 
$ peace-time economy. For more ideas on 
yower Car loading send for the Association’s 
landbook. Cost record book also available. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


| in cost will aid tomorrow's 


i 


208 SO. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS ANB WERTNER. 


THREE SAVINGS 


When freight can be loaded several tons at a time like this, 
and then unloaded at the destination in the same way, three big 


First, the shipper gets his cars loaded in a matter of an hour or two 
compared to a day or two when the job used to be done by hand. 


the consignee unloads his cars with the same speed. 


Third, the car is released for correspondingly more ton-miles of 


Material-Handling 
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Die-Closed Tubes 


Engineer at Wolverine 
works out a system fo: 
job successfully and wir 
award for his trouble. 


doing 
WPR 


For years engineers have tric 
tube ends by spinning them in nar 
ing apertures of forming dies. But ¢] 
tubes too frequently froze to ie. 
cracked, or crumpled. Casting, weldi, 
or deep drawing appeared t e t] 
only means of forming a tube end, a 
these methods required not oily extra 
material but also machine opcratioy 
(and sometimes auxiliary piece 
e@ New Method Is Found—Rccently. 
however, development engineer ‘ 
P. Hill of Wolverine Tube Division. 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co., itching to find out why malf rma- SPU 


tions occurred, drilled a hole to thea, 

center of the forming die to watch the Tube 
reaction. Nothing happened—cxcept a by al 
perfect closure of the tube! devel 


Experiments established that the hole ff Closi 
did the trick—allowing minute expansior 


of the metal as it spun by the ope = 
ing, contraction immediately thereafter. any ¢ 
There was enough heat to fuse t pushi 
metal, and yet excess heat was allow So 
to escape at the same time. Th« cense 
ess was given a basic patent; Hill \ and t 


honored with a White House lunche in th 


and the presentation of a WPB Aw cally, 
of Merit. pract 
@ Rapid Operation—Equipment for m able | 
ufacture is simple enough. A clamp 5%. 


required to hold the tube which 
mounted on a track so it can be f 
into the die. The die itself must 
mounted on a shaft which will tum 
anywhere from 150 rpm. to 1,600 rp: 
depending on the kind of tube (copper, 


brass, aluminum, or steel) and its di- met 
ameter. At 1,200 revolutions or so, aff fiele 
copper tube is spun shut within 

second. eye 

The forming dies can be shaped a 

desired and, unless complicated and Be 
large, may cost no more than $2 or $3 fields 
apiece, for they are ultrasimple and can § disco 
be made of ordinary high speed steel. jf midc 
They have abnormally long life on non-f tau 
ferrous materials tested thus far; wear inter 
simply deepens their cavities and the metl 
machine operator compensates by thrust- @ li 
ing the piece slightly farther along its jj Near 
feed track. man 
e Heat Helps Process — Advantageous ff ¢ Ex 
physical changes occur in tubes as aj that 
result of the annealing which develops co 
as a byproduct. The near-instantancous § Press 
heat rise to 1,250 degrees or so refines fH ¢xpe 


the crystalline structure much more than ple 


customary annealing, making the metil woul 
so ductile that it can be shaped a Ss 
desired. usin; 
Dimensions can be rigidly controlled; @ to 1 
Busi 
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mag SPUN TUBES 

ne Tubes are closed in a variety of shapes 

ot 2 by anew high-speed spinning machine 
developed by Wolverine Tube Div. 

hole Closing requires just two seconds. 

1S101 

pel 

iftcr. JM any thickness can be built up simply by 


pushing the tube farther into the die. 
Some 20 companies have been li- 
censed by Wolverine to use the process, 
and they have adapted spare machinery 
in their plant to do the job automati- 
cally, have procured the forming tools 
practically immediately, and have been 
able to cut production costs as much as 


"of 
Ld. 


Oil Well Reviver 


“Lucky” Hartman tries out 
method of heating “dead” 
fields to renew flow; producers 
eye process cautiously. 


Boosting production from known oil 
fields becomes more important as new 
discoveries taper off. For this reason, 
midcontinent oil producers and the Bu- 
reau of Mines have more than a casual 
interest in the “thermal repressuring” 
method of bringing worn-out oil wells 
to life, invented and now being tested 
near Bartlesville, Okla., by E. W. Hart- 
man of Tulsa. 
¢ Expense and Results—On the theory 
that present methods of secondary oil 
recovery, such as gas and water te- 
pressuring and acid treatment, are too 
expensive, Hartman reasoned that sim- 
ple heating of oil-bearing formations 
would be more efficient. 

So he put together a superheater, 
using 200 feet of 3-in. pipe and burners 
to utilize waste gas from oil wells, 
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hooked up an ordinary air compressor, 
applied for a patent, and went to work. 
‘The whole experiment, he said, has cost 
him only $15,000. 


@ Down and Up Again—The compressor | 


forces air at 35 Ib. through the coil of 
3-in. pipe, where its temperature is 
raised to about 1,200 deg. F. ‘The air 
is then forced down through a 2-in. 
pipe to within three feet of the bottom 
of an “input well” but is not released 
into the ground. The compressed, 
heated air flows back to the surtace in- 
side a 4§-in. steel pine, car~ 2d at the 
bottom of the well, that surrounds the 
2-in. pipe. Spent air is blown out through 
a 30-pound check valve at the top. 
This input well is one of the 48 


worn-out oil wells on Hartman’s 310- | 


acre lease. It has its original 64 inch 
well casing still in place, with the 4§-in. 
and 2-in. pipes inside. 

e Pushing on Nearby Wells—Hartman 
describes his thermal repressure system 
as “like heating a room,” with two 
lengths of concentric pipe as the heat- 
ing unit. Air arrives at well bottom at 


about 1,000 degrees. Acting on nearby | 


oil and water by conduction, this heat 
releases hydrocarbon gas and vapor that 
drive congealed oil and natural gas to 
surrounding wells. 

The test is operating in a shallow 
area pool in the Wayside sand, at 550 
feet. When he started, neutral ob- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


servers reported, the field was practically | 


dead. After 40 days of heat treatment, 
surrounding wells have filied with oil 
and are blowing jets of natural gas. 

@ Operators’ Doubts—Although produc- 
ers who have observed the test express 
doubt that thermal repressuring would 
be effective in deeper pools, they agree 
that Hartman has established a princi- 


ple. What remains to be proved, they | 
say, is dollar-and-cents practicability of | 


thermal repressuring. 

In an effort to collect data with which 

to determine the practicability of the 
method, Bureau of Mines engineers are 
arranging a new test. Exact temperature 
and flow are to be recorded from the 
start, in a different area of former oil 
production. 
e Hartman Cites Results—Hartman, a 
280-pound hulk of speculative energy, 
expresses complete satisfaction with his 
test. In 40 days’ operation since Jan. 1— 
the heating unit runs continuously but 
suffered two breakdowns—Hartman says 
that production has increased 10 to 12 
times, there is a new daily flow of 1,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of gas (part of it used in the 
heating unit), specific gravity and conse- 
quently market value of oil flow have 
risen, and as a byproduct of the gas flow 
he expects to extract drip gas (the pro- 
ducer’s name for natural gasoline). 

“Lucky” Hartman says he invented 
thermal repressuring 25 years ago but 
started getting so much new produc- 
tion he didn’t need any secondary 
methods. 


Landmarks of hisiness p tog beSS 


IN 1672, Baron von Leibnitz, 
philosopher- mathematician, 
exhibited to the Academy of 
Paris a machine for multiply- 
ing, dividing, and extracting 
square root. 


dey 


Among modern calculators 


Marchant sets new standards of 


speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY 


Complete Capacity Carry-Over 


All Marchant electric models permit use 
of every portion ofall dials, regardless of 
the position of the carriage. No dials be- 
come inactive, even when Carriage is ex- 
tended to extreme left. No bell... no 
resetting ...no bothersome manipula- 
tions to offset a lack of “carry-over”. 
No errors! 


Marchant operators are never kept “on 
edge” watching for possible carry-over 
failures. They are never blamed for mis- 
takes caused by machine conditions over 
which they have no control...just anoth- 
er reason why Marchant pays extra divi- 
dends in accuracy, speed and good nature. 


Deliveries subject to 
“military’’ priorities 


7 


GHENT SPEED 


Calewlalows | 


Marchant Calculating Machine Compan) 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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EVERY MINUTE SAVED 
BETWEEN PRODUCTION 
AND FINAL DELIVERY 


Dehydrated packing with Protek-Sorb 
Silica Gel is helping pave the way for 
speedy delivery of war materiel to the fighting 
fronts. . . . Damage caused by corrosion, rust, mildew 
and other moisture damage is prevented. Because 
Protek-Sorb eliminates the cause of moisture damage 
. , time-wasting preventative methods are not 
necessary. 
When aircraft engines, parts N 
and accessories, tanks, guns and 
the hundred and one other items 
of modern war are guarded by Y 
Protek-Sorb . . . they are delivered ( 


READY FOR ACTION! 


The NATURAL IND 


"Strategic 
materials, 
John...) 


S 
“Strategic in war, strategic ¥ 
in postwar...that’s why I'm 
interested in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. It’s the log- 
ical industrial center of those 
Eleven Western States where 
most of our raw materials come from. 


“Why ship those materials east, and 
then pay big freight charges to get our 
finished goods back to the Coast mar- 
kets? We'll make our stuff out there! 


“John, we've got to get our Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area plant down on paper NOW, so we 
can jump into the Western picture the minute 
the war comes to an end.” 


METROPOLITAN 


OAKLAND anes 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY: EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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IAL CENTER of the WEST 


MAGNESIUM, chlorine, chrome, man- 
ganese, tungsten, rubber, lumber, cot- 
ton, steel, and many more are pro- 
duced in the West. 

Add most central location in relation 
to huge markets...most favorable dis- 
tribution costs...unexcelled factory 
sites ...enormously increased hydro- 
electric power...a great reservoir of 
skilled labor...and you begin to get 
the outline of our story. 

Why not ask us to fill in the details? 
In a Special Survey directly applied to 
your particular operation. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland, California 2311 


Glycerin Replaced 
Agricultural laboratory de. 
velops method of using apple 


sirup as moistening agent in 


tobacco processing. 


‘Taking a tip from veteran pipc 


ers who place a piece of apple in thei; 
tobacco to keep it from drying ou!. the 


U. S. Department of Agricultu: 
gional experiment station at Wyn 
Pa., has developed a method of 


apples as a substitute for glycerin —noy 
a prime war need—in the processing of 
tobacco. 


e Moistening Agent—The result, in ef. 
fect, is nothing more than plain app! 
sirup. The fruit is crushed and » 
through a clarification process t 
move impurities. The juice then js 
evaporated to a density a little heavier 
than maple sirup. In its final state, it 
is a bland, tasteless liquid with many 
of the same qualities as glycerin, ac- 
cording to R. E. Lathrop, assistant di- 
rector of the experiment station. 
Glycerin’s importance in tobacco- 
making lies in its sweetness and free- 
dom from odor, properties which make 
it the most generally used hydroscopic 
or moistening agent. Used as a spray on 
shredded tobacco, or as a “dip” through 
which the leaf is run, glycerin serves to 
hold together the tiny shreds of tobacco 
and gives cigarettes constant burning 
qualities. 
e Substitute Sought—Tobacco firms are 
the heaviest consumers of chemically 


COLD MOTOR 


With split-second starting essential 
for a warplane under all conditions, 
engines, fuels, and lubricants are tried 
out in sub-zero ice boxes by Wright 
Aeronautical engineers. As conditions 
simulate those of northern war zorics, 
wool felt masks and helmets are stand- 
ard accessories for the testers. 
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pure glycerin in precetine, taking over 
\% of the total supply. Even before 
st October, when WPB reduced its 


xe in tobacco making 30%, and be- 


ore further curtailment was in prospect | 


4ye to stepped-up production of war 
yplosives, some of the companies saw 
he handwriting on the wall and began 
carching for substitutes. 

Experiments were made with sorbitol 
ind dicthylene glycol, but they in turn 


soved just as vital to the war effort as | 


iycerin itseif. Ginseng, a perennial herb 
ndigenous to eastern North America, 


nd .ormerly bought in large quantities | 
b the Chinese, also came in for atten- | 


hon. It grows wild in woods, especially 


i) mountain regions from Quebec and | 


intario, Canada, south to Georgia. ‘The 
soot contains a_ glucosidal principle 
vhich suggests its possibility as a hydro- 
scopic agent. 

Now in Production—Meanwhile, the 


Department of Agriculture had been | 


xperimenting with apple sirup as a 


substitute for sugar. Last summer they | 


recognized the possibilities of the sirup 
ina different state as a replacement for 
lyeerin in tobacco manufacture, and 
tests have been conducted ever since 
(BW—Dec.26'42,p20). Already half a 
lozen plants in the U. S. and Canada 
are at work making it, and production 
this year is expected to reach between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 pounds. 

Right now, Lathrop says, the apple 
sirup—not having all the qualities of gly- 
cerin—is only a stopgap for the duration. 
However, further laboratory work is ex- 
pected to reveal what its lacks. 


Plant Firemen 

By training industrial per- 
sonnel in the technique of fire 
fighting, Milwaukee cuts losses 
and hazards. 


Probably because danger of sabotage 

was new and melodramatic, industry 
cagerly took hold of plant policing and 
made the program click from the start. 
But need for plant fire protection has 
‘tired little enthusiasm. Apathy of 
most war-industry managers toward or- 
gniing their own fire-fighting _ per- 
sonnel has been a continuing headache 
‘or Army and Navy plant-security of- 
neers. 
*Extending —_ Preparedness—Mceting 
this week at Milwaukee, military plant- 
curity experts and local fire fighters 
ud plans for extending into other 
egions the program that has made 
Milwaukee County outstanding for pre- 
paredness against fires—and for its lack 
of major fires in factories. 

Since the industrial fire brigade pro- 
gram was set up by the Milwaukee 
County Assn. of Fire Chiefs a year ago, 
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The Spirit of '43 


Friendly Gremlins are on the march 
to help keep your car (or truck or 
tractor) fighting fit for’43 war work, 
or to help you perform essential 
services. 

They are friendly Wickwire valve, 
clutch and starter springs, famous 
among automotive men for depend- 
ability. Ask your dealer or service 


man about their enviable reputation. 


How do they get their super-de- 
pendability? Thousands of Wickwire 
Spencer men, proud of a 122-year 
reputation, guard their quality all 
the way from our own blast fur- 
naces, through precision operations 


of forming and tempering. 


Whenever you specify Wickwire 
Spencer products you can count on 
two important advantages: Skilled 
craftsmanship, and a friendly con- 
tinuing interest in your satisfaction 


with them. 


* * * 


Among other Wickwire Spencer products 
are: custom-made springs of all sorts, every 
kind and description of wire, Wickwire 
rope, flexible metal conveyor belts, per- 
forated metals, industrial wire cloth, insect 
screen cloth, poultry net-.ing, electrically 
welded fabric for concrete reinforcement, 
chain link fence. If top quality in these and 
related products can help in your war pro- 
duction, send your inquiry to Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


STEEL COMPANY 


_STANDS FOR 
FRIENDLINESS 


COPYRIGHT 1943, WICKWIFRE SPENCER STEEL MPaAny 
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MORE POWER 
IN MANPOWER 


Globe Oil-Hydraulic Lifts 
Used for Lifting, Loading 


@ Loads roll 
quickly from 
one floor level 
to another 
across this 
Globe Plat- 
form Litt. 


Women or older workers can handle your war- 
time, hurry-up production jobs quickly and 
easily if lifting operations are handled with 
Globe Oil-Hydraulic Platform Lifts. On your 
production line . . . at your loading dock... 
or for machine feeding, a Globe Lift will give 
you smooth, husky oil-hydraulic lifting power, 
at instant finger-tip or foot-pedal control. For 
illustrated bulletins and specifications on 


Globe Platform Lifts, write Globe Hoist Com- 
Philadelphia. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLOBE 


pany. Queen & Mermaid La., 


Des Moines, lowa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and guides 


ANYONE CAN 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 


but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER METHOD: 


New-style PEND 
AFLEX hanging 
folders ’ 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 


PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! | 
the filing method with Fl tes most misfil 
the HANGING folders 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 


Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 
laborious searching to instant visible reference! 


350 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Send me FREE sample of your Oxford Pendofiex folder * 
ond new. illustrated, fact-full booklet: “How to Cut Filing | 


| Costs 20 per cent.”’ No obligation, of course. 1 
NAME | 

| Finn. 

| ADDRESS. ; 
CITY 

8 cea of 
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GLASS FOR STEEL 


Early in January, Army Ordnance 
broke the news that its Frankford 
Arsenal is beginning to replace many 
steel inspection gages with plug, ring, 


snap, and profile gages made of glass 
(BW —Jan.9’43,p64). Now the Office 
of War Information confirms thie te- 
port with a photograph of the rustless 
new gages being inspected by two 
Army Ordnance men. 


there have been fewer runs to factory 
fires, despite the increased hazards of 
three-shift, forced-draft operation. Fire 
loss in the city of Milwaukee in 1942 
fell 5% below 1941; most of the de- 
crease came in plant fires. 
@ School for Rookies—About 1,000 em- 
ployees of 136 major plants ip the 
vicinity have completed the plant fire 
fighters’ training course in the school 
operated by the Milwaukee Fire Dept. 
with equipment augmented by county 
funds. The course was devised to train 
rookies in the city department but 
gives the same basic training in 22 to 
28 class-hours to men sent there from 
local factories 

Startled by learning that more than 
70% of all people working in local 
industries did not even know how to 
turn in a fire alarm from box or tele- 
phone, the fire chiefs have solicited 
enrollments; at graduation, they award 
an armband that permits the wearer to 
pass through fire lines at his plant. The 
course was recently opened to nonindus- 
trial employers, and big enrollments 
have come from local department stores. 
e@ For Best Results—Experience shows 


| best results achieved if students draw 


their regular pay while in class and if 
some supervisors and executives take 
the course along with the rank and file. 
Classes are scheduled for any conve- 


nient period between 8 A. M. and 10 


P. M., take two hours a week for cach 
student. Cost to the school of training 
an industrial fireman is $87, but no 
tuition is charged. 

First session is on alarms and signal 
sessions; shutoffs of refrigeration equip- 


“” 
ment, gas, and power supplies; the use of Fr 
machinery, meters, valves, switches, and sam 
circuit breakers supplied by local utilit sed L 

. hese 


companies. A set of power-line poles 
complete with transformers, arresters, 
and other gadgets makes it possible t 
show students exactly how it is done. 
@ Pumpers Used—F'rom here, the course 
goes on to include hydrants, valves, 
hoses, and actual city pumpers and 
hdse trucks, so that in case of a factory 
fire the industrial brigade men can work 
alongside the municipal firemen as 
helpers. The course also includes gas 
mask use and the study of gases and 
fumigants used in industry. 
Ventilation and salvage are studied 
using a glass-walled scale-model build- 
ing with stair wells and elevator shafts 
in which behavior of fire and smoke 
is actually seen. The same equipment 
is used to teach recognition of types 
of smoke, as oil, rubber, cotton. Ex 


essing 
dust! 


tinguishers and sprinkler systems get if 

° F a an a 
particular emphasis. But the industrial ha 
brigade men also get instruction in #pinoc 


octo 
bold 3 


ar. ; 


such everyday fire department activities 
as raising ladders, using life nets, de- 
tecting arson and sabotage. 


sine 
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(MAGINE ME 
GIVING WOOL I... 


1 “1 feel a little sheepish about it.” confessed the cow, “but if 
they must have synthetic wool (Aralac, to you), I’m glad they’re 
making it out of my surplus skim milk instead of taking it out of my 
hide! After all the other things they’ve made out of milk, like plastics, 
paint, and glue, nothing can surprise me . . . least of all the bt that 
they’re produced with the help of Taylor Instruments!” 


“From moo to you,” added the cow, “here’s a “Don't cry, chum! We'll have plenty of healthful milk 
sample of the Taylor Thermometers and Controllers as long as Taylor Accuracy’s on the job!” And con- 
sed by most dairies to speed milk safely on its way!” sidering that milk production in the U.S. runs over seven 
hese instruments for pasteurization and other milk pro- million quarts an a that’s some job! Taylor and the 
‘ssing are essentially the same as Taylor controls for other dairy aduaie grew up together. In fact, it could scarcely 
dustrial processes ...from explosives to synthetic rubber! have become an industry without instrument control. 


a 


“~m Bat Ss e 
j 'f your child drinks plenty of pasteurized milk, you'll Call your Taylor Field Engineer if you have any war 
have less need for this 3 times-easier-to-read Taylor production problem that instruments can help solve. If 
noc Fever Thermometer! But they’re swell to have with you can’t get priorities for new instruments, he can help 
boctors so scarce! Fever thermometers are the only house- keep old ones functioning efficiently, and have them re- 
old instruments Taylor still makes. The rest have gone to vaired if necessary. Write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ar. So if your store can’t supply you, you'll know why! tay N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
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How ta Wir” 


Acheson Colloids Corporation will give a $25.00 
War Bond ‘to each of the 5 people who submit com- 
plete and accurate answers together with the 5 best 
letters on the question, “Why. is “dag” colloidal 
graphite important in the manufacture and/or use 
of the products pictured here?” (1) State business 
connections (no one in the graphite field or their 
families will be eligible). (2) All entries musi be , 
legible. (3) All entries must state the publication in 
which the advertisement was seen. (4) Entries must 
be postmarked not later than April 1, 1943. (5) In 
case of ties, duplicate awards will be made. (6) En- 
tries become the property of the Acheson Colloids 
Corp. (7) The verdict of the judges will be final. 


$25.00 
+ WAR BOND 


FOR YOU 


» =. 


If You Can Tell Why 


Lk, he 


ent nee 


“dag” COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE USED TO 
IMPREGNATE POROUS BODIES* 


Porous bodies such as wood, porcelain, Graphite in no other form can be used 
textiles, paper, asbestos packing, leather, for all these purposes because only col- 
loidal graphite particles are small enough 


to enter the small capillary pores of most 


porous bearing metals, felt, brake linings. 
clutch facings, grinding wheels, etc. are 
porous bodies. Larger particles would be 
filtered out on the surface—there would 


impregnated with “dag” colloidal graph- 
ite. The purpose is to give these mate- 
rials physical and electrical properties be very little penetration. 


of graphite that they otherwise would 
“dag” colloidal 


graphite that enhance its value as an 


not possess. Other properties of 


By impregnation the porous body ac- impregnating material are that it does not 


quires lubricating qualities. it is made enter into chemical combination with 


an electrical conductor, its heat radiating 
and absorbing capacity is increased, its 
color is changed or it may be made per- 
fectly opaque. 


either the porous material or other sub- 
stances. Consequently, it retains all its 
physical, electrical and chemical prop- 
erties under all operating conditions. 


*A TYPICAL APPLICATION 


W. : for illustrated Booklet 430. Gives properties and 
important uses for “dap” Colloidal Graphite 


—_—it., 
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| thusiast got along as well a 


| new Goldentone Recording Disk, ma 


| level. 


| only 16% as much as steel, can be cut 


NEW PRODUcrT 


seel, h 
da fi 


ea cl 

1S lig 

Glass Recording Disk dustri 
rm arc 

When aluminum went to war mg Stand 


became unavailable for nonm 
the broadcasting studios turn | 
as the base material of th« 
disks used for their transcript; a 
Meanwhile the home  reco:dine 


or os 


| Like the company’s nonmetallic pip 


with recording disks made on a 
paper base. 
Now, however, comes the transparci 


ufactured by H. & A. Selmer, Elkhart{mpod a 
Ind., for home or studio. It has a gl 
base and a smooth plastic surface, 
combination that promises reproductio 
of a high fidelity and a low scratd 


Nonmetallic Pipe 


The new line of Orangeburg Per 
forated Drain Pipe, recently develope 
by the Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg 
N. Y., for draining foundation footing gy 
factory grounds, farm fields, septic tan 
filter beds, etc., has neither metal not 
other critical war material in its makeup 


for down spouts, sewers, water wells 
oil wells, etc., its composition by weigh 
is cellulose fiber 25%, coal tar pitch 


ada 


75%. The new perforated pipe weighs 


with an ordinary hand saw. Unlike the 
unperforated pipe which comes in a 


| range of inside diameters from | in. to} 

| in., the new line is available in a 42. 7 
| diameter only. ls o 
. ie 
Electric Platform Truck t Da 
vat 

Probably the first electric industt as 
truck to be designed especially for oper m 
ation by women is the Blue Streak, proc¢- me 
uct of Rocky Mountain Steel Product tc ) 
Co., 1346 Wall St., Los Angeles. Sine wr 
it is equipped with a seat, a steenngm 
ines 
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,draulic brakes, an electric horn, 
foot “throttle,” it is controlled 
ea conventional automobile. ‘Though 
is lighter than the general run of 
jystrial trucks, it has an 18-sq. ft. plat- 
“nm and a carrying capacity of 4 ton. 

Standard equipment includes a 24-v. 


ttery, which gives four forward and 
erse speeds from 1 to 6 m.p.h. With 
32. battery, the top speed becomes 


’ p-h. 
st Collecting Table 


e new “Bench-Kop,” developed by 
et Detroit Co., Book Bldg., Detroit, 
a work bench with a motor-driven 
stkop dust collector mounted under- 
ith as an integral part. Both the 
nch and its removable grille top, 
ugh which dust-filled air is sucked 
wnward to the collector, are built of 
od and capable of supporting a half- 
1 load. A baffle plate immediately 


r Per 
lope 
eburg 
tings, 


> tani ee 
il nor 


4k 


wells 


veight 
der the grille not only catches any 


pitch 
veighs 
ls or parts that might be dropped 


=a 
<a 
. 
a 


¢ part of the heavier dust and dirt. 
istrialfg he outfit, which is shipped com- 
opere'"'y assembled as a unit, is designed 
prod: such varied operations as light grind- 
duct 22d buffing with electric or pneu- 
SinceftC tools, small band sawing, metal 
cringe’ mg (as illustrated). 
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dentally, but also collects a consider- | 
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BEFORE BRUSHING 


Gang Up to Speed 
Shell Production 


AFTER BRUSHING 
(All burrs removed 
and corners broken) 


N their way through this auto- 

matic machine are some small 
metal pieces which shortly will be 
part of the delicate timing devices 
in shells. 


To insure positive, accurate ex- 
plosion of the shell, these parts 
must be finished to precision toler- 
ances. To enable the fastest pos- 
sible assembly, all burrs, metallic 
fuzz and sharp edges — “friction 
points” left by previous machining 
operations — must be eliminated. 


These parts were, and are, need- 
ed by the millions, but the specifi- 
cations for meticulous finishing 
threatened to be a bottleneck so 
tight that actual production would 
be cut to a trickle of a few hundred 
a day. 

How to get quality and quantity? 
One of the companies face to face 
with this problem had an Osborn 
Brushing Specialist analyze the 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


job. He found that a combination 
of three Osborn Brushing Wheels, 
the Master Wheel, Disc-Center 
Section and “Fascut” Tampico Sec- 
tion, would do it, but in view of 
the tremendous quantities of iden- 
tical pieces to be finished he also 
recommended using an automatic 
machine capable of 1200 to 1500 
pieces per hour. 


Now the threatened trickle is a 
river of accurate, finely finished 
shell parts, easy to assemble and 
positive in action. The services 
of the Osborn Brushing Specialist 
in your district are available to 
war plants for the asking. For help 
on specific burving, cleaning and 
finishing problems or for an O.B. 
A. (Osborn Brushing Analysis) of 
war-essential operations, get in 
touch with him today, through The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 


OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


[nspectio? 


“[ndust! ial 
and 


gcscembly 


EXAMINE THESE 
10 DAYS FREE 


1. INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION AND 
ASSEMBLY 


An_ illustrated manual explaining the handling 
and inspecting of work in a modern factory. Tells 
how each tool, machine, precision instrument is 
most efficiently used, how parts are assembled, 
how the work is checked and tested. All the 
latest facts are covered, with special attention to 
recent advances in production methods. By Ed- 
eee N. Whittington, The Delehanty Institute. 
2.75 


2. PROBLEMS IN MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTION 


Offers a number of cases in merchandise distribu- 
tion, sales promotion, price problems, etc., de- 
signed to develop the readers analytical ability in 
the face of actual business situations. The essen- 
tial question either asked or implied in practically 
every case in this volume is “‘What action should 
the executive take?’’ By McNair, Learned, and 
Teele, Harvard University. $5.00 


3. PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


This book shows how psychology may be applied 
to problems of business and industry, discussing 
many factors of employee selection, training, and 
motivation, and outlining the psychological tech- 
niques to meet them. Emphasis is on methods 
proven in actual use by personnel men and execu- 
tives to have the most practical value. By Herbert 
Moore, University of Chicago. $4.00 


4. MOTION STUDY FOR THE 
SUPERVISOR 


Speed up production with the simplified, practical 
method of motion study shown in this book. It 
enables foremen and supervisors to analyze opera- 
tions quickly and easily, shows how to detect 
wasted effort, how to recognize the cause of 
ineffective work, how to develop better job meth- 
ods. By Norman R. Bailey, Wage Standards 
Engineer, Eastman Kodak Co., $1.25 


5. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUPER- 
VISING THE WORKING WOMAN 


A sound, practical manual for all who supervise 
women employees, particularly supervisors faced 
with the influx of women into war industry. It 
gives the practical essence of what glandular, 
medical, and mental specialists, as well as indus- 
trial experience, show to be critical in managing 
women workers. By Donald Laird, assisted by 
E. C. Laird. $2.00 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Send me books encircled below for 10 days’ exam 
nation on approval. In 10 days IT will pay for books 
plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid 

tage paid on orders accompanied by remittance 


1 2 3 3 5 
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THE WAR -ano susiness ABRO 


Critical days are ahead of the United 
Nations in North Africa and in Europe. 

Hitler is reported to be rushing crack 
Nazi troops across France, supposedly 
for a quick thrust through Spain in 
order to cut off the Mediterranean sup- 
ply line of the United Nations (BW— 
Dec.19°42.p73). 

The battle for Tunisia is not going 
well for the American forces, possibly 
because their numbers have been de- 
pleted to reinforce their rear around 
the now dangerous borders of Spanish 
Morocco. 


Second Front Activity 


Nazi reconnaissance planes report ex- 
treme activity along Britain’s south 
coast, as though England is preparing 
for that “dynamic action” which Prime 
Minister Churchill has declared will 


Congressmen roared their approval 


ewe Mme. Chiang Kai-shek (left) 


called Japan, not Germany, Enemy 
No. 1. But in Washington, despite 
the popularity of the appeal of 
China’s First Lady and despite the 
persistent rumors that Marshal S. 
Timoshenko (right), hero of the 
Stalingrad campaign, is in this coun- 
try to help plan “future United Na- 
_ tions moves” (including the Far East), 


Economic Losses Hit Nazis 


Russia's recapture of big coal deposits dramatize; 
inroads being made into Hitler’s resources. Preparations fo, 
ond front threaten other raw materials. 


come very soon. Whether the 
is toward Norway, across the Cha 
or toward the vital ports along $y; 
north coast, it is bound to bring q 
fought battle, for Hitler m 

thing to avoid a major setback | 
West just now. 


Russia's New Economic Gain 


[hese impending momentous ; 
opments threaten to obscure a ; 
Soviet economic victory which: is | 
to have tremendous long-term repe 
sions on the Axis. ; 

When Soviet troops take Stalino, 
will complete the recapture of the 
Donbas, one of the largest coalfic 
Europe and the supplier, up to thet 
it was captured by the Nazis, of 1 
45% of Russia’s total coal output 
for the next six to twelve months 


there is no indication that strategy 
the Pacific will be altered now to pi 
the way for a major attack on Nipp 
this year. Speculation, however, s 
links Mme. Chiang’s official sta\ 
the White House with behind+th 
scenes talks covering Anglo-Russi 
Chinese-United States cooperative 2 
tion for winning the war in the Pac 
and settling the more important 
sues of the peace. 
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Life Lines of Liberty \ 


Wirx war production soaring to new highs, conserva- 
tion of wire ropes is imperative—and vital! They must 
not fail even under the triple shifts of war emergency. 

Worn, misfit grooves are one of the commonest 
causes of fatigue and premature rope failure. Constant 
cable travel causes wear to both rope and grooves; as 
rope diameter decreases, grooves become deeper and 
narrower, scored or pitted. Oversize grooves tend to 
flatten rope, increase slippage, while deep narrow grooves 
pinch outer strands causing excessive wear. New, full- 
diameter rope run over worn grooves is wasteful extrava- 


gance, and quickly cuts down its useful life, 

Sheave and drum grooves should be checked at 
frequent intervals with a master groove gauge and then 
machined to correct size and mirror smoothness. Check 
your grooves against table of recommended tolerances 


shown below. The tolerances given are for diameter of 
groove. Although it is almost impossible to get groove 
gauges today, we have a limited supply on hand. While 
they last, we will gladly send one without charge to any 
responsible millwright or engineer. Address your request 
to our engineering department. 


Nominal Wire Rope Tolerances of U Groove 
Diameter Diameter 


o — 34 inch +1" min. to 3%’’ max. 
1345 —1!¢ inches + 3¢4’’ min. to 14’’ max. 
1°4—1 4 inches + 146"’ min. to 3;¢’’ max. 
1°4¢—214 inches + 345’ min. to 14” 

AA 


25% inches & larger +1," min. to °46’’ max. 
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reconquest is more important for the 
loss that it is to Germany than for the 
gain to Russia. 


The Soviets dug between 50,000,000° 


and 60,000,000 tons of coal a year from 
the Donbas mines (see map). Measured 
against a producing capacity of 330,000,- 
000 tons in the European mines con- 
trolled by Hitler, and another 60,000,- 
000 tons (in heat value) that is available 
from Germany’s vast lignite fields, it 
does not scem large. And yet, located as 
it was at the Russi in end of their supply 
line, it meant that the mass of trains ar- 
riving with military supplies could refuel 
in the Donbas and haul Russian-mined 
coal to the great industries along the 
return route to the Reich. 


Nazi's Reliance on Coal 


It is easy to forget how important coal 
is to the Nazi economy. Besides pro- 
viding fuel for Germany’ s feverishly 
operating war industries, it is the base 
from which Hitler produces half of his 
petroleum supplies. Oil experts estimate 
that Germany produced 46,000,000 bbl. 
of oil from coal last year, compared 
with 32,000,000 bbl. in 1941. 

Russia has not yet recaptured some 
of the other vital raw materials in the 
Ukraine. The big iron ore mines around 
Krivoi Rog are still in German hands 
and, since “they are west of the Dnieper 
River, presumably are behind the line 
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which the Nazis intend to defend. So 
are the manganese mines northwest of 
Nikolaev from which Germany is re- 
ported to have secured nearly 150,000 
tons last year, or about one-third of an- 
nual prewar imports. 

But gone already is the vast Volga 
basin from which Germany expected to 
get wheat, fodder, livestock, and cotton. 
Gone, too, is the dream of occupying 
the huge oil fields in the Caucasus. 


Alienating the Turks 


Not all of Hitler's potential losses 
are in Russia. It is plain now that Turk- 
ish and Soviet officials have completed 
the framework of a new trade deal, 
details of which, when they are worked 
out in Moscow during the next few 
months, are likely to make Russia rather 
than Germany the country’s biggest 
customer for tobacco, wool, copper, and 
chrome. 

In the north, rumors persist that Fin- 
land wants a peace settlement with Mos- 
cow and London. If it comes, it un- 
doubtedly means that to pay for des- 
perately needed food from Britain and 
America, the Finns will sell them, rather 
than Germany, their copper, nickel, and 
the timber on which the Nazis base 
their paper, textile, and—to a certain 
extent—their food industries. 

And in Africa, Hitler has already lost 
important raw materials. The iron ore 


and pyrites, phosphate rock and super- 
phosphates (which were to fertilize the 
overworked farms of Europe), zinc ore 

and lead bullion are already flowing to 
Britain, while supply ships returning t 
the United States are loaded with man- 
ganese, cobalt ore, and cork. 

Hitler can afford to lose the 4,000- 
000 tons of iron ore from this African 
area as long as he can hold the French 
and Polish mines and control the pur 
chase of Swedish iron ore, but, in the 
face of a threatening United Nations 
attack on Norway (which, if successful, 
would jeopardize the vital Swedish sup- 
ply) and the possibility that his troops 
cannot hold the Ukrainian ore fields, 
the African losses are dangerous. 


It’s England’s Gain 


The phosphate supply from Spain 
and France may be all that the over 
burdened Nazi railroads can haul, but 
the loss of the North African beds to 
Britain provides strategic quantities of 
fertilizer which can be loaded into te- 
turning supply ships to help boost Eng- 
land’s home farm production. 

And the loss of Russian fodder may 
bring to an end the usefulness of Den- 
mark to the Nazi cause, for, without 
imported supplies of feeds, the Danish 
pork and dairy “factory” cannot func: 
tion. 

Whatever bold new moves may be 
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yached by either the Axis or the 
— pated Nations during the next few 
| Hibecks, their success must be measured 
inly i terms of the shift in control 

). Wier strotegic raw materials. 


Hitler will make desperate efforts to | 


| unter his economic losses in the 

MPoncts Basin and in Africa. But every 

+ .rman knows that he is not now fight- 

non || MMlbo to make new conquests but to break 

xe!) MB. dreaded blockade that has suddenly 
Begun to tighten around him. 


, [More Assets Iced 
| Treasury's control over 
“BB nemy aliens’ funds now covers 


censing arrangements. 


Total foreign-owned assets in the 
inited States amount to more than 
+13,000,000,000. Of this total, in ex- 
ess of $8,500,000,000 is either owned 
» controlled by enemy powers. 
Enemy Holdings Guarded—To pre- 
ent the use of enemy-controlled assets 
sa blackjack on America’s war econ- 
bmy, the ‘Treasury Dept. has established 
® comprehensive system of controls. 
lanagement of dollar balances, bullion, 
nd securities, totaling $6,000,000,000, 
ests with the Treasury’s Foreign Funds 
‘ontrol, and all other assets, including 
itents (BW—Dec.19°42,p19), plants, 
per- nd ships, are under the Office of the 
the MAlien Property Custodian. 
ore Germany, Italy, and Japan have only 
to # small holding in this country—$400,- 
to #8000,000—but Axis-dominated French, 
wiss, and Dutch holdings run to a 
tidy $4,700,000,000. The ‘Treasury also 
)0.- feontrols $750,000,000 in assets belong- 


| 
vskayo | 


= vw ww 


can Jing to American citizens because the 
nch FU. S. enterprises in which the money is 
ur- Mnvested are dominated by nations un- 


the Mfriendly to the U. S. 
on; eHow the Total Grew—Freezing of 
‘ul, foreign assets in the United States be- 
up- ean in April, 1940, when Germany over- 
ps fran Denmark and Norway. As one after 
ds, JRanother of the European nations fell be- 
fore Axis armies, the Treasury’s jackpot 
of frozen funds grew rapidly. 
In the interests of national security, 
un the Treasury conducted a comprehensive 
er Murvey of foreign assets in 1941. All 
ut Mpersons owning, possessing, or controll- 
) Bg any type of property in which there 
of Mas a foreign interest, direct or indi- 
re Mrect, was required to report the fact. To 
i Mace possible transfers of property in 
an effort to avoid foreign funds control, 
wy Ball reports required a statement of hold- 
i Mings for two dates, June 1, 1940, and 
ut Mune 14, 1941, 
| #* “Blocked” Accounts Rise—When the 
© Blreasury summarized its findings in 
June, 1942 (top table, page 96), its con- 
% HM clusions were based on 600,000 separate 


ae 
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8 500,000,000, involves huge | 


In your plant—right now—there are 
dozens of sanding, polishing and finish- 
ing operations for which this Delta 
Abrasive Finishing Machine is ideal. 
Here’s why: It is husky enough to stand 
the grind of the production line. Its 
advanced design permits quick accurate 
adjustments for a large variety of jobs. 
It is light enough to be easily moved 
around to just where you need it. Its 
price is surprisingly low. Find out for 
yourself why thousands of shops have 
found it so efficient for finning, finishing 
and surfacing metal and plastic parts. 


Embodies Basic New Features 


The frame is heavy and substantial; the 
adjustments are convenient and posi- 
tive in action; attachments are quickly 
attached or removed; the machine may 
be used either vertically or horizontally 
as required. Adjustable fence for edge 
sanding and adjustable back stop for 
flat sanding are available for use in 
horizontal position. Entire machine is 
completely enclosed and guarded in 
accordance with all safety requirements. 
Dust removal may be made efficiently. 
It is completely ball-bearing equipped 
with double-seal bearings, lubricated at 
the factory for life. Has many other 
features. 


Send for Latest Catalog 


giving full details and prices on Delta 
Abrasive Finishing Machines—and also 
showing full line of Delta drill presses, 
grinders, band saws, and other Delta 
low-cost machine tools. Get in touch 
with nearest Delta Industrial Distribu- 
tor or send coupon below, 


The Delta Manufacturing Company | 
991 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me Catalog giving full details and | 
prices on Delta Abrasive Finishing Machines, and | 
your full line of low cost machine tools. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIGHT 


FROM 


FLOORS 


helps war workers 


see better 


TO INCREASE the effectiveness of the 
lighting facilities, plants built for Boeing, 
Consolidated, Douglas and North Amer- 
ican have light-colored concrete floors 
made with white portland cement instead 
of with gray portland cement or other 
darker materials. 

Tests in Consolidated’s plant at Fort 
Worth show that the white-cement floor 
compared with a gray-cement floor in the 
same plant reflects 61% more light to 
underside of wings and provides 20% 
more light on vertical faces of work. 

Because it salvages waste light, a light- 
reflecting concrete floor made with Atlas 
White cement— 

> decreases shadows and dark areas; 

» makes seeing easier and quicker; 

> reduces eyestrain, headaches and 
absenteeism; 

® reduces accidents, errors, spoil- 
age and shutdowns; 

> increases quantity and quality of 
production. 


Maintenance is simple—frequent sweep- 


ing, occasional damp mopping, periodic | : 
me w— _ of equal magnitude. 


scrubbing. 

Write for new book, “Light From 
Floors.”’ It gives detailed information on 
the value, installation and maintenance 
of light-reflecting concrete floors made 
with Atlas White portland cement. 
Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


ATLAS 
WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors 
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Foreign Holdings of United States Assets 


U. S. Assets Owned by Foreign Nations, June, 1942 
(Millions of Dollars ) 


1 Plus previously Unoccupied France and Finland. 
2Induding China. 


By Types of Assets 
(Millions of Dollars ) 


Short-term funds, including gold....... $4,000 

Securities. ; 2,000 

Direct investments and miscellaneous... . 2,000 
Blocked nationals resident in the United 

nc Ciadawbd weaedhaaea soak kes 500 

, 0 Pere re $8,500 


Ear- Deposits Stocks Direct Other 
- ; marked and other or tnvest- invest- 
Groups of countries gold banking registered ments ments 
assets bonds 
Enemy countries ....... i $24 $160 $50 $105 $125 rl 
Enemy occupied countries! 1,269 1,225 625 365 500 A 
Other blocked countries ?~ 848 975 540 120 200 
Other American republics. 322 605 225 20 50 
All other countries. . . ' 4 1,115 1,696 1,340 650 4 799 
SR dicots teh sua A cae [eee $4,080 $3,130 $1,950 $1,525 $13,152 


Assets Owned by Blocked Foreign Nationals 


(As of January, 1943) 


By Country 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Netherlands and Netherlands East 


reports. Six months later, when it de- 
tailed holdings of “blocked” nationals 
(lower tables, above), additional reports 
plus accumulations in operating ac- 
counts had boosted the total in this 
category nearly $1,000,000,000. 
Although funds of enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries and their citizens 
were frozen to prevent manipulations by 
the Axis, permanent immobilization of 
the assets was never a Treasury objec- 
tive. General licenses were issued per- 
mitting normal trade in areas where ex- 
isting wartime controls prevented pos- 
sible aid to the enemy. All such trans- 
actions required detailed reports which 
were subject to Treasury review and 
revocation of the right to use the gen- 
eral license in the event of violations. 
e Big Volume Licensed —In addition, 
331,000 special licenses were issued on 
an individual basis for transactions out- 
side the generally licensed trade area. 
Business conducted under special li- 
censes has involved a money turnover 
in excess of $6,000,000,000, and opera- 
tions under general licenses have been 


Among other substantial duties in- 
curred by the Treasury in controlling 
foreign assets was the disposition of 
goods ordered by foreign powers before 
their defeat by Germany. Tanks, guns, 
and planes produced in American fac- 
tories were quickly salable to Britain. 
Millions of pounds of French-owned 
aluminum were snatched by metal-hun- 
gry American aircraft plants. 

@ Steel Put to Use—Ship plates awaiting 
transfer to Denmark for final assembly, 
but stranded at Sparrows Point in 1940, 
were sold by the Treasury to Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for 
use in the repair of United Nations’ 


Indies (et Reteous $1,800 
Switzerland. tduteesmigas 1,500 
France, including Monaco............ 1,400 
INL 3.50 5.0% 2 Ad 4. 5a:8 ers ale acme 400 
isis 0448 8d nerdas conmoennnege 600 
China. . TT ee 300 
Norway. jk ktecebeindsieen 100 
Japan... $ctaet ccerce vee 150 
Germany ee ee 150 
Italy. . eee r ere ere eee 100 
So + 6b edad ieee ie we enieeeaie 750 


Special Cases: 
Blocked nationals resident in the 


I écirncedereneneene 500 

Holdings of U. S. citizens in blocked 
SN v.6sdvtivescccisdevies 750 
I hao ceswasavakaansawana $8,500 


ships. A considerable quantity of metric. 
gage tool steel lay around unwanted un- 
til a domestic scarcity brought a band 
of eager purchasers to the door of the 
Treasury. 

Under the Treasury’s licensing sys- 

tem, many foreign accounts are being 
tapidly expanded by profitable wartime 
trade deals. The lucrative operations of 
Danish and Norwegian merchant ves- 
sels, now participating in the United 
Nations’ ship pool, pour substantial 
sums into frozen Treasury accounts. 
Although the Treasury holds French 
assets totaling $1,400,000,000, it pro- 
fesses only academic interest in the 
current suit of the Belgian government 
to obtain $228,000,000 in gold intrusted 
to France in 1940, stored at Dakar, but 
later turned over to Germany on orders 
from Petain. 
e Policy on French Funds — Blocked 
funds of the French government have 
been released by the Treasury to aid in 
maintaining the economies of St. Picrre 
and Miquelon and the French West In- 
dian colonies, but monthly quotas have 
been established, and the types of goods 
permitted for export are carefully con- 
trolled. 

China presented a special problem 
to the Treasury. At the request of the 
Chinese government, all Chinese assets, 
whether belonging to nationals of I ree 
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The Red Cross has Problems 


like your own 


—of Planning 


Your Red Cross operates a vast planning program to enable it to 
be ready for any disaster or emergency anywhere—whether it 
comes in the Americas, Europe, Australia, Asia, or Africa. 


—of Organization 


Your Red Cross is responsible for the smooth operation of 3,750 
chapters and 6,000 branches, all engaged in the same enterprise 
of helping all who need help. 


—of Personnel 


Your Red Cross has tripled its staff since Pearl Harbor and has 
had to enlist the aid of and train over 6,000,000 volunteers in the 
principles of First Aid, Water Safety, Accident Prevention, 
Home Nursing, Nutrition, Nurse’s Aideing, Mass Feeding, 
Motor Mechanics, and other subjects allied to our country’s 
war effort. 


—of Production 


Your Red Cross is not only one of the world’s foremost pur- 
chasers of supplies, but it has the immense distribution job of 
collecting millions of items from 10,600 different communities in 
the United States, assembling and storing them, and then ship- 
ping them to practically every country in the world. Last year 
your Red Cross shipped some $60,000,000 worth of food, cloth- 
ing, and medical supplies to over 20,000,000 homeless people in 
foreign countries. 


—of Finance 


Your Red Cross, whose war-time and post-war expenses will run 
well into hundreds of millions, must account to the public for 
every penny it collects and puts to work. Its accounts are 
audited annually by the U.S. War Department. 


The Red Cross faces the same problems as are in your business. With 
your support it can successfully meet them. 


The Second War Fund is greater than the First, but no greater than the 
increased needs. 


Business men can help with time and with money, as organizations and 
as individuals. 
March is the Red Cross month ... Cooperate with your Red Cross Chapter. 


AMERICAN“FRED CROSS 


This space contributed by the Publisher 
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At Front Royal, Va., the American Vis- 
cose Corp., which is busy with war work, 
has just put into operation this battery of 
Frick 4-cylinder ammonia compressors, to- 
gether with double sets of enormous shell- 
and-tube brine coolers, condensers, and 
complete auxiliaries. Total cooling ca- 
pacity is equal to the melting of one and 
a half million pounds of ice daily. 

The really important jobs call for Frick 
Refrigeration. Over 60 years’ experience is 
built into it; no wonder it's the most de- 
pendable cooling equipment made! Thou- 
sands of plants, rushed with war work, find 
it indispensable. Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Business and war production would soon “slow down to a walk” without the many 
‘useful office accessories, filing equipment and supplies that help speed up routine. 
Globe-Wernicke offers a great variety of dependable “business helps’ needed in 


every office. They make work easier, 


save time and money. 


Sold by leading stationers and office equipment dealers. 


“ACCESSO” 
WOOD DESK TRAYS 
Wide hand openings 
on all four sides and 
bottom make it easy 
to handle papers... 
furnished in two sizes. 


* 


BOX FILES 


* 


She Globe-Werni 
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Made in letter 
and legal sizes. In- 
dexed alphabetic- 
ally . . . practical follower . . . 3x5", 
... inexpensive. 4x6", 5x8”, 6x9" 
Has many uses. 


EVERYDAY FILES 
Needed in offices . . . 
factory and home... Y 
several styles, indexed 
alphabetically, days of 
month, etc. Two sizes. 


* 


EWR 


AGATE CARD 
INDEX TRAYS 
Made of heavy 
binders’ board .. . 
wood bottom...wood 


and check file sizes. 


* 


cke Co, .. CINCINNATI, O. 


ad 


or occupied China, were frozc 
actions affecting these assets 
vised by Chungking. In many 
because Japanese control over 
areas is often a fiction, fund: 
for trade in those areas if it is 
Free China’s war effort. 
@ Dutch Control Aided—The 
The Netherlands government 
terially enhanced and control 
lonial holdings tightened by t 
Netherlands Decree of May 2:4, 1949 
which effected government c trol of 
assets of nationals resident in Cupied 
Europe. The U. S. Treasury, recogniy. 
ing this authority, cooperates with the 
refugee government in the adiinisty 
tion of these assets. 
Tracing of foreign infiltration beyong 
the point of ownership to uncover gen. 
tlemen’s agreements and even prediy 
positions to aid the enemy has been ay 
important function of the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian. It has ¢. 
sulted in the vesting and liquidation of™BUSI 
firms, replacement of personnel, gover. 
ment operation of firms, and seizures offmbmic 
stocks of raw materials withheld fromif#Chan 
the market in an effort to cramp Amerifiheads 
can war production. 
@ Individual Cases—About 3,000 busi. 
ness enterprises have been subjected tog’! 
control and over 500 have been liqui- leteri 
dated. Freeing American business fronfjmost 
possible misdirection to assist the encm fiir by 
resulted in the dismissal of 100 U. SB,’ 
citizens from General Aniline & Film 
Corp., including several ‘top executives, 
and removal of another 23 citizens from 
positions with American Bosch Corp. 
Collaboration between the United 
States and the 20 other American te 
publics is effectively demonstrated in 
the administration of the Proclaimed 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals which 
was compiled in 1941 to stop indirect 
trade between the U. S. and the Axis. 
More than 11,000 names are now on 
this blacklist, including firms and indi. 
viduals in Latin America, Sweden, Iran, 
Iraq, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Turkey who are suspected of acting in 
the interests of the enemy. Shipments 
of critical materials to apparently legit * 
mate firms abroad have been waylaid big" 
Treasury investigators and either re ws 
turned to the U. S. or diverted to fil mm 
needs of friendly governments. * r 
e Germany’s Policy—The ferreting outff” °° 
of alien interests in the United States *Ca 
has revealed how Germany began morjg‘"® 
than a decade ago to penetrate Amer oat 
can business for the purpose of con- ae 
trolling key factors in our economy i —_ 
the event of war. These activities have 
been effectively frustrated and valuable 
technical information released to speed 
war production. In addition, by estab- 
lishing well-policed administration ° 
foreign-owned assets, not only funds 
but also most of the affected industria 
facilities are now contributing to tht 
American war effort. 
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BUSINESS AMBASSADOR 


res oifgetic A. Johnston, president of the 
fromf/mChamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
\mer-f@}heads a commission of business men 


bow visiting Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
ed te tina, Chile, Peru, and Colombia to 
liqui-ggdetermine what South America can | 
fromfimost economically provide this coun- | 
nem try both now and after the war, and 
Filnow great the capacity of these mar- | 
. Sects will be for U. S. exports. 


Digest Spreads 

Birth of Swedish edition | 
launches new era of expansion 
for pocket magazine. Turkish, | 
French editions planned. 


1imed 
which 
direct 
Axis, 
W on 
indi- 
Tran, 
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ng in 
nents 


With its first foreign-language ven- 
ture (in Spanish and Portuguese for 
Latin-American consumption) an as- 
sured success, Reader’s Digest this week 


egitim ; ; 
id brag ogan_ circulating 75,000 copies of the 
r reqqqurst issue of a new Swedish edition and 


 figpushed plans for Turkish and French 
editions to be published later this year 
in Istanbul and Montreal, respectively. 
* Cairo, Bombay Editions?—Also under 
consideration in the publisher’s growing 
ternational program are special Eng- 
lish-language editions to be printed in 
Cairo and Bombay, mainly for Ameri- 
can troops in those areas. In the case 
of the contemplated Bombay edition, 
circulation officials will not ignore the 
stab-f@potential market among the 15,000,000 
a offg'nglish-speaking Indians. 

und lhe Swedish-language edition, which 
striamturned up this week for the first time 
_ thefon Stockholm news stands, is called 
Det Basta Ur Reader’s Digest (The 


r out 
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Precision-Machined Parts 
in Special Sizes for 
Special Purposes 


beg can’t buy non-ferrous metal parts like these on 
the open market. Each one is special in size — for a 
special purpose — and machined to extremely close tol- 
erances. 

We've just produced 25,000 of these parts right from 
the drawings... cast them in our non-ferrous foundry 
from bronze, brass, copper and aluminum . . . machined 
them in our precision machine shop and beat our re- 
quired delivery schedule! 

Through multiple production methods we can turn such 
parts out fast — and deliver them fast! They’re rolling 
out of our plant now — going into aircraft, ships and 
other vital war equipment. 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS: If you are purchasing 
closely machined non-ferrous metal parts or assemblies 
—need them delivered on schedule to fit your own 
assemblies faultlessly — that's our type of job! Write or 


we KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Dept. 1327 — 3129 Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
%* FOR THE <a 
DURATION 


Manufacturers of 
Quality Non- 


Ferrous Castings 


: ; he st 


and Precision , 2 7 
Machined Ne “RADIATOR” PIPE 
Products e AT GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE e 

Oe 
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Metal muscles 
never tire... 


Hive to strength and energy 


are too valuable to be used 
for lifting heavy weights 
where a ‘Budgit’ electric hoist can 
do the job. And now, when women 
work with men in the production 
line, this portable hoist fits into 
thousands of spots in war indus- 
tries to take the lifting burdens 
from the workers and free their 
muscles and minds for greatly 
increased output. 
* *Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
#119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


sj) BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


° 
= 
z 
z 
= 
2 


rs 


* 
* 


Panels are sturdily made of kiln dried 
black walnut, topped by ique gold 
finished eugle in relief. Raised stars. 
Name strips in contrasting light oak. Va- 
riety of sizes to accommodate 16, 50, 
100, 150, 200, 250, 300 and 500 names, 
* or larger. Conservative, dignified, rare 

natural wood designs that harmonize 

with best interior furnishings. 


* Prices from $8 to $250 


REGENT SPECIALTIES, INC. 


268 LYELL AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Best from The Reader's Digest). It 
contains 32 articles and, like the Spanish 
and Portuguese editions, it will carry 
advertising, though not in the first two 
issues. Both articles and advertisements 
will be translated into Swedish in a 
Stockholm office, the articles from 
microfilm copies of the original stories. 
Advertisements will be sent to Sweden 
on “tenaplates” on which the text can 
quickly be adjusted after it is trans- 
lated. 

e@ No Paper Problem—Sweden has a 
surplus of all kinds of newsprint, so 
the publishers have no paper problem. 
Though observers in Stockholm believe 
the original print order of 75,000 copies 
will have to be doubled by the time the 
third issue comes from the press, and 
that it may run to 300,000 by the end 
of the year, Reader’s Digest for the pres- 
ent is selling advertising at rates geared 
to a guaranteed circulation of only 50,- 
000 copies a month. Page rates run from 
$200 for black-and-white to $400 for 
four-color advertisements. Individual 
copies of the magazine will sell for 
50 Gre (about 12¢). 

Pians for the Turkish edition are 
still in the formative stage, but Digest 
officials believe they will be able to 
bring out the first issue in July. Like 
the other foreign-language editions, it 
will carry advertising, though the pub- 
lishers for the present are offering no 
color printing. Guaranteed circulation 
will be 25,000, and advertising rates are 
$200 a page. 

@ Private Enterprise—The Turkish proj- 
ect has the moral backing of the Office 
of War Information but, like the 
Spanish-, Portuguese-, and Swedish- 
language editions, it is a private enter- 
prise under the full editorial control of 
Reader’s Digest. There are 18,000,000 
people in Turkey, and another 4,000,- 


| 000 in neighboring countries who speak 


| Turkish. No estimate of the potential 


circulation of the Istanbul edition has 
been ventured. And no name will be 
selected until Reader’s Digest officials 
confer in Istanbul. 

Full details of the French edition, 
which will soon be published in Mon- 
treal, have not been worked out. For 
the present, at least, it is planned pri- 
marily for the French-Canadian public, 
and only 50,000 copies of the first issue 
are likely to be printed. Later this may 
be enlarged for circulation in the Fight- 
ing French colonies and, eventually, in 
France. At the same time, a new 
Canadian edition of the magazine in 


| English will be printed in Canada to 


| 


cover the 400,000 Canadian subscrip- 
tions and news stand sales. 

e@ First Advertising—The Digest’s first 
venture in foreign-language publishing 
came in November, 1940, when the 
first issue of a Spanish edition was pub- 
lished for circulation in Latin America 
(BW-—Jul.27'40,p49). Circulation was 
guaranteed at 50,000, the name was 
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plished as Selecciones del Reader’s 
vest, and—for the first time in 
sder's Digest history—the magazine 
ied advertising, though only in the 
ynish cdition, The subscription rate 
. $1 (compared with $3.00 in the 
ited States), or the equivalent of 
«a copy on Latin-American news 
nds. 

The magazine caught on immedi- 
ly, and a little more than a year later 
separate Portuguese edition was 
ted for circulation in Brazil. Today, 
Spanish edition has a circulation of 
9,000, and the Portuguese 400,000 
),000 of which is in Portugal). Ad- 
tising tates in the Spanish edition 
rt at $900 a page for black-and-white 
;, will jump to $1,000 beginning with 
e October issue. In the Portuguese 
ition the base rate now is $540 a 
ze, but this will be upped to $600 
October. Both editions are printed 
the United States now but may be 


inted locally after the war if the THIS PAIR 


yper facilities are available in the 


rious countries. . 

Bctsh Edition Frozen—Before it assures faster pressing 
ntured into foreign languages, the 
est tried a British edition, starting ° 

1939. Because of the paper shortage og irplane AN2¢8 
ce the outbreak of the war, circula- 

mn of the British edition has been 
wen at 185,000 copies. Individual 
ppies sell for one shilling (now about 
€}. 

Though publishers are watching 
ese international ventures as a cri- 
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Either of these two multi-purpose Birdsboro Hydraulic 


Presses will enable you to obtain increased produc- 


rion for spectacular postwar changes tion at reduced operating cost. The Turret Presses 
— their business, Reader’s Digest is still , ee . 
_—4| fF known for its phenomenal domes- are available in sizes up to 3000 Ton capacity, and 
“ Seee-apaaty agemels: ot the Multiple Shuttle Table Presses are available in 


ine million at the last count. 


sizes from 750 Ton up to 5500 Ton capacity. The out- 


standing feature of each is exceptional loading facili- 


ANADA 


ties, which assure fast, uninterrupted flow of work. 


m 
. These modern presses are designed to meet today’s 
’ 
ejects to Work war needs—and to anticipate tomorrow’s peacetime 
| Men unfit for fighting can production. Both have the latest control improve- 
a ¢ drafted into war work under ments and complete safety features. 


ew Canadian decree. Big war 
nd to be sought. 


If yours is a press problem, it will pay you to con- 


sult Birdsboro. Our engineers will be glad to work 


OTTAWA-—Canadian war industry | 
ll soon be supplied with new man- 
wer from army rejects under a govern- 
ent decree that men physically unfit 
« military service should be subject BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE C0., Birdsboro, Pa. 
)compulsory jobs. This industrial draft 
ers single men from 19 to 40, mar- 
ed men from 19 to 25. 

Backed by Subsidies—Surveys indicate x 
at rejects number around 1,300,000— “ > F ce 
izable manpower reserve. By guaran- 
cing transportation and the difference | 
tween industrial draftees’ normal 
ages and basic rates paid in war in- 


with yours, right from the start. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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dustry, manpower officials a to avoid 


the necessity for rigid application of 
the edict. 

Finance Minister J. W. IIsley will ask 
Parliament to provide around four bil- 
lion dollars to carry Canada’s war effort 
through the fiscal year starting Apr. 1, 
but it is expected that the total outlay 
will be more than five billion dollars. 
Direct war expenditure for the next 
twelve months is placed at $3,890,000,- 
000, not including $1,000,000,000 to be 
earmarked for aid to United Nations. 
@ War Costs Soaring—A similar sum was 
set aside a year ago as a gift to Britain 
and was exceeded by about 25% in 
actual supplies shipped. 

Labor Department surveys now show 
close to 250,000 Canadian women em- 


ef 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporaticn 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
March 13, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1943. 
B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


oa fee in war industry. The number 
as trebled in slightly over a year. 
e Tighter Gas Ration—Complaints from 
Canadian smokers about the dryness of 
wartime cigarettes have resulted in an 
order from Donald Gordon’s Price Board 
authorizing increased use of propylene 
glycol for moisture retaining purposes. 
From Apr. 1 all commercial vehicles 
in Canada will be subject to gasoline 
rationing by categories. The change 
voids truck owners’ privilege of obtain- 
ing ration books at will. Under the new 
setup, operators of commercial vehicles 
will be classified on the basis of essen- 
tiality and given specified rations over 
and above the 120 gal. a year allowed 
each commercial vehicle. 


BEEF BUYING CENTRALIZED 


Announcement this week that the 
British Ministry of Food will be the sole 
purchaser, for the United Nations, of 
meat and meat products from Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay makes of- 
ficial a practice that has been more or 
less standard for some time. 

To avoid competing with each other 
in the Argentine market, United States 
agencies for some time have called upon 
the British Food Mission, with its large 
staff of specially trained buyers who 
are thoroughly familiar with the mar- 
kets of South America, to handle Ameri- 
can purchases. 
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f manufacture of electric water coolers, is now filling a vital 
‘ 3 role in the fight for victory. Production methods and h 
7 J ical improvements are reflected in Ebco’s Shipboard Coolers 
‘ built to Government and Navy specifications. If your priori- 
zi ties cover water cooler needs write or wire Ebco today. 
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Ebco’s nationwide leadership, gained by pioneering in the 
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Although Canada does not avail 
self of lend-lease privileges, larger p 
chases of war supplies in the ) 
minion by the United States, plus; 
creased buying of Canadian sccuriti 
by U.S. investors, have helped 
Canadian dollar climb to the high: 
level since the outbreak of the \ 


Contrary to reports in some Soi 
American capitals (BW—Dec.5'42,p\" 
Lend-Lease Administrator E. R. St 
tinius, Jr., states that his office has 
far made no purchases of meat outs 
the United States. Supplies purchas 
last year by the British Mission { 
American account were for other ag 
cies. 

While the United States pays for 
meat purchased for any United Stat 
agency by the British Food Missi 
London pays for all purchases made { 
British account. Last year British orde 
made up the bulk of the business. ‘Th 
week’s report of the joint purchasi 
arrangement implies that the Unit 
States will become a larger factor in th 
market. 


BRITISH BOARDING HOUSE 


It cost the United States only $1, 
cash to keep its troops in England |i 
month. Reciprocal lend-lease, which 
now being rendered the United Stat 
on a constantly increasing scale by hal! 
dozen of the United Nations, is respot 
sible for what is an exceptionally | 
figure. 

For the last six months of 1942, t 
final reckoning of the U.S. Quarterm 
ter Corps in Britain produced a bill ' 
only $1,000,000. Figuring the numb 
of American troops in the area at ti 
time to be somewhere between 31), 
and 500,000, the six-month cost 
maintaining one soldier ranges betwe 
$2 and $3.50. 
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‘entral reserve city banks is the fact 


INANCE 


Doser in Reserves 


Banks’ excess funds now 
e below recognized danger | 
sint-with Treasury getting | 
rady for big borrowing. 


As the Treasury sets the stage for 
§13,000,000,000 financing job in 
ril, commercial bankers are watch- 
g hopefully to see what the authori- 
intend to do about their reserve 
sition. On Feb. 10, excess reserves 
all member banks skidded down to 
640,000,000, the lowest point in 
most five years. Although reserves 
ined ground in the next two wecks, 
ey still don’t leave banks much of a 
shion against the impact of a big 
reasury Operation. 
Causes of Drain—At present levels, 
kcess reserves are about $1,500,000,- 
() lower than they were this time 
st year, and nearly $5,000,000,000 
Jjow February, 1941. This rapid 
aporation is no surprise to bankers, 
owever. The government’s tremend- 
is borrowing program has induced a 
eady expansion of deposits, automati- 
lly increasing the required amount of 
serves banks must hold. Contribut- 
g to the strain is the rise of currency 
circulation, amounting to about 
4,500,000,000 in the past year. 
As usual, New York and Chicago 
unks are feeling the greatest pressure. 
New York, excess reserves dropped 
) $85,000,000 on Feb. 10, the lowest 
int since September, 1937. A year 
po, they totaled about $1,000,000,000. 


lan reason for the strain on these 


hat the Treasury depends on the 
ictropolitan money markets to handle 
ost of its financing. With the gov- 
mment raising more money in New 
ork and Chicago than it spends there, 
serves drain off steadily to the in- 
nor. 

Safety Measures—Although bankers 
eren’t particularly worried over the 
‘cent drop in reserves, most of them 
hink the present level is about as low 
s they can go without getting into 
n uncomfortable spot. In the week 
hat reserves hit their low point, Fed- 
tal Reserve banks had to buy $398,- 
$9,000 worth of Treasury bills. This 
hows that hard-pressed commercial 
anks were cashing their short term 
‘sets to keep on the safe side. 

Banks are sure that, before the April 
nancing comes around, government 
uthorities will see to it that they have 
ough reserves to give them elbow 


ER husband will live, the doctors 
say—but they can’t promise that 

he won't be disabled permanently. 
Another serious industrial accident 
that might never have happened—if 
the policy back of the policy had been 


in force! 


What is this policy back of the policy? 
It’s Hardware Mutuals way of doing 
business. In Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance, it’s the service that 
starts with a definite program of 
eliminating or preventing industrial 
hazards through special safety en- 
gineering, employe education and 
plant safety organizations. And should 
an accident occur, it means prompt, 
sympathetic claim settlement direct 
to the injured employe. 

The policy back of the policy 


or such other types of insurance as 
Automobile, Fire and allied lines, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, General Lia- 
bility, etc., you deal directly through 
full-time and experienced represent- 
atives. Careful selection of risks has 
returned substantial dividend sav- 
ings to policyholders— more than 
$82,000,000.00 to date. Current div- 
idend saving on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation is 20%. All policies are 
non-assessable. 

When your present Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance expires, find 
out how Hardware Mutuals can give 
you improved service and possibly 
reduce your insurance costs. Offices 
from coast to Coast. 


om. The Treasury must have a 
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has attracted thousands to 
Hardware Mutuals. Whether 
it’s Workmen’s Compensation 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Poimt, Wiscomin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


For Workmen’s Compensation to 3 Se 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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FREE 


Wew Cooker 


HELPS SOLVE 
HANDLING PROBLEMS 


to important 
questions like these: 


Am | eligible for an industrial 
truck or tractor under W. P. B. 
Limitation Order L-112? 


How do ! go about ordering? 
What equipment is available? 
When can I expect delivery? 


Which type of equipment 
will best serve my needs? 


Written specifically for the busy han- 
dling executive and based upon the 
canines experience of leading ma- 
terial handling engineers, this booklet 
presents quickly and concisely the 
salient factors on efficient handlin 
methods. Every executive concerne 
with materials handling will profit 
from a study of its contents. 


company letterhead, 

for your free copy of 
the new Mercury 
Ready Reference 
Catalog. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


TRACTORS J vaaiers | 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Write today, on your 


THE MARKETS 


Although Wall Street has the feeling brand of reasoning. It is true t 
that it is working on borrowed time, the tax payments this year will bx 
stock market continues to push upward _ iest in history, but it is also 
as though it never heard of the theory investors are in a highly liqui 
of inevitable reaction. When the aver- Although recovery has been 
ages slid off last week, a good many for ten months now, inve 
traders thought the long-expected sec- moved cautiously, and there 
ondary slump was getting under way, but cng periods when the market 
after two uncomfortable days the market digest its previous buying. 
pulled itself together and started back up. Moreover, traders who shook 


© Better Leadership—Tuesday was one of portfolios at the end of last \car hy, 
the best days of the year, with the indus- had no opportunity to reinstate excep: » 
trials gaining almost a point and volume _ higher prices. Most of them prob,}j, 
running up to 1,427,405 shares; Wed- plan to get back in when the manu 


nesday’s volume was even higher and the slips down to December lev 


day’s gain about the same. Quality of payments will cause them no difficuls 


leadership improved as trading shifted © Inflationary Backlog—Investor; 


away from bargain counter speculations. are trying to call the shots on inflatio, 


Leadership still isn’t particularly impres- got a new set of statistics this weck. 


The 


sive, but the list of current favorites sug- Securities and Exchange Commission yx. 
gests that the Big Board is no longer _ leased its estimates of private savings 


competing for the race track trade. 1942, showing that individuals added ; 


} 


Southern Railway gave its stockholders total of $10,600,000,000 to their c 


a surprise party Tuesday when it sud- and checking accounts in the past \ 
denly declared a $2 dividend on its The last thing Wall Street wants is 


Car 


r 


common, the first since 1931. This was _ inflation, but it would like to see some of 


better than anything the market had that $10,600,000,000 channeled into 
been expecting, and traders scrambled — stock market. 


te get in at the going price. Southern , . 
gained 2} points in the day. Security Price Averages 


+} 


© More Surprises Hoped For—Southem’s This Week Month Yer 
dividend gave a boost to the whole rail Week Ago "Ago. y tee 
list, particularly the low-priced issues that — ¢y,cks ' 
might also be good for a surprise declara- ~ Industrial 109.0 108.7 1045 
tion. New York Central was second on Reilrosd .... 32.5 31.2 30.7 
the most active list, gaining % with Utility ..... 422 422 391 


29,900 shares changing hands. 

Traders, meanwhile, have no _ idea 
when to expect the secondary reaction 
they have been talking about. One theory 
is that the market will run into heavy U. S. Govt...109.-7 109.7 1096 } 
weather as investors scrape up cash for 


Bonds 


Railroad .... 92.5 91.9 91.2 


Industrial ...116.3 115.9 115.7 liv 


Utility .....111.8 111.6 110.6 1035 


the Mar. 15 income tax payment. Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except f 


e@ Tax Status Analyzed—Most traders, government bonds which are from 
however, are inclined to suspect this Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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yong, unhampered market to absorb 

porrowing, and it won’t take a 
ance on upsetting the applecart. 
lence, banks are counting on the Fed- 
4] Reserve Board to keep the reserve 
tyation easy. 

Market Policy—Many bankers 
ould like to have the authorities cut 
seve requirements, but most of them 
ink this is out of the question for the 
1¢ being. The board intends to keep 
close grip on the reserve situation, 
d it prefers open market operations, 
hich are more flexible than manipu- 
rion of the requirements. Moreover, 
yen market buying gives government 
yes direct support at the same time 
hat it provides banks with the extra re- 
wes they need. 

Eventually, the reserve board may 
cide to scale down requirements in- 
cad of adding more securities to its 
ilging portfolio, but that time is likely 
» be a long way off. Although reserve 
pnks now hold about $5,800,000,000 
overnment securities, their buying 
wer is practically unlimited. 
Rediscounts Unpopular—Reserve sys- 
m authorities are now trying to per- 
nde members to work on a smaller 
agin of excess reserves and to use 
discounting if necessary. Member 
piks still haven’t warmed up to the 
a of rediscounting, but apparently 
ey are getting less particular about 
reping a heavy cushion of excess re- 
ves on hand. 
A year ago, bankers predicted that 
excess reserves dropped below $2,- 
,000,000 banks would begin to 
puidate their portfolios of government 
urities, thus precipitating a break in 
e bond market. But when excess re- 
nes got down to $1,640,000,000, the 
pected wholesale liquidation did not 
cur. 


\iring Erie’s Deal 


ICC agrees to review sale 
bonds by negotiation—and 
all Street fears result may be 

bmpulsory bidding. 


To the acute unhappiness of Wall 
reet, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion has finally taken a hand in the 
it over the Erie Railroad’s recent 
ad sale (BW—Feb.13’43,p101). Pub- 
hearings begin next Monday, and 
estment bankers are afraid that, be- 
¢ it finishes, the ICC will have to 
¢a stand on the question of com- 
itive bidding in sales of rail securi- 
. Wall Street would have preferred 
let that sleeping dog lie. 

ime-Honored Argument—Basic _is- 


Relays have been standard items since the early 
days of the electrical industry. Indeed, through long acceptance, 
they became so standardized that more and more often their 
rigidity of application failed to meet the rapidly changing de- 
mands of scientific development: 


It was in recognition of the deficiencies for industrial use of the 
so-called “telephone-type” relay that Clare engineers began to 
“custom-build” relays; including special features and special con- 
struction, to meet the requirements of modern industrial designing. 
Starting from that point, Clare engineers have devoted all their 
skill and ingenuity in the development of new features to adapt 
Clare “‘Custom-Built”” Relays to the demands of increasingly 
complex applications: 


No longer are designers bound to the limited applications of the 
ordinary relay. Today they are designing freely, relying on the 
flexibility of Clare Relays and the skill of our engineers to ‘‘cus- 
tom-build” a relay to meet their specific demands. 


Send us a print of your requirements and let our engineers “‘cus- 
tom-build” the relay that will fit your purpose. Ask for the Clare 
catalog and data book: C: P. Clare & Co.; 4719 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sales engineers in all principal cities. 
Cable address: CLARELAY: 


Clare Type “G-MS”" 


“Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


in the Erie fight is the old question 
whether roads should sell their securi- A 
‘ by competitive bidding or by 
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rivate negotiations with their |,an\¢, 
arly this month, the Erie so\4 5), 
000,000 worth of 34% bonds +) \J,, 
gan Stanley & Co., tradition |ly 4, 
eading underwriters of rai! jssye. 
Prompt protest came from th. Che... 
peake & Ohio, which is cont: leq }, Mine B 
Robert R. Young, ancient enemy «f 
Morgan. C. & O., owner of abv st ji 
of Erie’s common, demanded mpeti. 
tive bidding instead of the priy te sale 
When Erie refused to back dow 
C. & O. appealed to the ICC. 

Although the commission has neve, 
given formal approval to the principle 
of negotiated sales, it has always per. 
mitted roads to use their own judemen 
In the last few years, however, the pres 
sure for mandatory competitive bidding 
has increased. Investment bankers are hy 
afraid that, if it has to take a stand a Mart 
this time, the ICC will come Out Hupme 
against negotiated sales. nt, Te 
© How Wide a Margin?—With a fey fe seo 
exceptions, bankers say they would 3.Jm«p! 
most rather quit the field than handicilm 
rail bonds by competitive bidding 
Most investment houses think the; 
work on a small enough margin as it i 
and that shaving it down any mor 
would make the whole business un 
profitable. Moreover, rail issues take 
attractive pricing and intensive selling 
to get investors’ support. 

Another thing that worries banker 
is the idea that competitive bidding on 
rail issues might encourage the Sccuri- 
ties and Exchange Commission to make 
it ae for all corporate financ- 
ing € commission requires competi 
tive bidding for public utility issues and 
has been toying for years with the idea 
of applying the same ruling to other 
corporates. 


WIRE MERGER’S GREEN LIGHT 


Senate approval of the telegraph 
merger bill at last gives battered secunity 
holders of the Postal system a chanc¢ 
to stop bucking Western Union and 
get out with what they can salvage. A 
the same time, it relieves the Recon 
struction Finance Corp. of the job of 
supporting what looked like a perma 
nent pensioner. 

In hock to the RFC for $9,000,00i 
and running a deficit last year of mor 
than $4,000,000, Postal presented thi 
government with a bothersome prob 
lem. The RFC didn’t want to fore 
close and go into the telegraph bus 
ness, but it could see no chance tha 
Postal would ever be able to stand alone 
Merger with Western Union offere 
the only solution. Officials expect thal 
the two systems will present a_ pla 
to the Federal Communications Com 
mission within the next few weeks 
Other telegraph companies may n0 
want to join the team (BW—Dec. 5°42 
p90), but their inclusian in the bill we 
a courtesy gesture. 
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e Battle of the Records 


A couple of weeks ago the following 
er was addressed by a manufacturer 
the Office Machinery Section of 


PB. 
Ve enclose three copies of PH-688 re- 
sting authorization to purchase two 
mptometers. This follows your denial 
our application for four Comptometers. 
he new application covers the require- 
ats of our Cost Department only. We 
eat our previous statement that we have 
empted to meet the increasingly heavy 
rden of statistical work thrown upon this 
partment by such expedients as pooling 
ipment, purchasing second-hand equip 
nt, renting machines, overtime work, use 
, second shift, and other means. 
Despite these efforts, we have been un- 
- to handle the increased work, much 
which results from the demands of the 
st Production Board and other Federal 
ncies for statistical data. We believe you 
y not have an altogether complete con- 
pion of the burden of these demands 
have appended a partial list of forms 
have filed and are filing every day. 
if you can relieve us of filing these forms, 
will gladly withdraw our request for 
additional Comptometers. 
).149—Bureau of Mines 
U-2—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, WPB 
U-2 (S)—Signal Corps, U. S. Army 
PB-417—Tools Division, WPB 
)40A—Aluminum & Magnesium Div., 
VPB 
h40A (ASU)—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, 
VPB 


> 40M—Aluminum & Magnesium Div., 


WPB 

D40A (ASU)—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, 
WPB 

{P-4A—War Production Board 
!P-4B—War Production Board 
{P-7—War Production Board 
PB-39—Tools Division, WPB 
PB-317—Aluminum & Magnesium Div., 
VPB 

). 226—Copper Division, WPB 
PB-416—Tools Division, WPB 
).54—Chemicals Division, WPB 
U-16—Air Corps Procurement Office 
U-12—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, WPB 
U-17—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, WPB 
U-29—Tools Division, WPB 
102—Office Price Administration 
536-—Office Price Administration 
53’—Office Price Administration 
551—Office Price Administration 
13—Office Price Administration 


@1|—Office Price Administration 


b)3—Office Price Administration 
-600—Chemicals Division, WPB 
U-13—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, WPB 
U3—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, WPB 
4—Treasury Department 
$1417—Labor Department 
Ord.-192—-Navy Department 
U-18—Aircraft Scheduling Unit, WPB 
D-1—British Ministry of Supply 
33—Defense Plant Corp. 

'33 (ANMB)—Army and Navy Muni- 
ions Board 
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PD-669—Tools Division, WPB 
PD-670—Tools Division, WPB 
BEW-136—Board of Economic Warfare 
PD-IX—Distributors Branch, WPB 
AEC-16—Board of Economic Warfare 
PD-226—Copper Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1100A—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1100B—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1101A—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1101B—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1380A—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1380B—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1662—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1663—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1842A—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1842B—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1861—Steel Recovery Corp. 
WPB-1865—Steel Recovery Corp. 
007316—Chief of Ordnance, U. S. A. 
007317—Chief of Ordnance, U. S. A. 
CLD-004.4—Cleveland Ordnance District 
BLS-766—Department of Labor 
DLD-4253—Cleveland Ordnance District 
CMR-42—Department of Commerce 
FPC-170—Federal Power Commission 

N. Ord.-194—Navy Department 

N. Ord.-273—Navy Department 

N. Ord.-276—Navy Department 

N. Ord.-278—-Navy Department 
ODT-21—Office of Defense Transportation 
PD-310—Office of Defense Transportation 
WPB-481—War Production Board 
6-1508—Bureau of Mines 


Cryolite Imports 


A recent Business Week report on 
the shortage of fluorspar (BW —Jan. 
23’43,p77) noted that hydrofluoric acid 
is basic in manufacturing the artificial 
cryolite used in aluminum smelting and 
observed in passing that “the world’s 
major source of cryolite, Greenland, 
though in United Nations’ hands, is 
not being exploited because of the 
shipping situation.” 

In comment on _ that statement, 
Richard L. Davies, manager of Market 
Research, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co., writes as follows: 

This company has been importing cryolite 
from Greenland every year since the brig, 
“Ida,” brought the first cargo from Ivigtut 


to Philadelphia in 1865. During this ship- | 


ping season, which is just now drawing to 
a close, we have brought in more cryolite 


than in any other previous year. This has |, 


been made possible by the splendid coopera- 
tion of the Danish Minister and the Mine 
Manager and his staff at Ivigtut as well as 
by the extraordinary cooperation of the 
United States Navy in providing shipping 
protection. 

In further comment on a statement 
in the report that “fluorspar is a catalyst 
in making aviation engine fuels,” Mr. 
Davies explains that fluorspar is not 
used directly as a catalyst but is one 
of the raw materials in the manufacture 
of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid which 
is used as a catalyst in the new aviation 
gasoline plants. Ww. 


Above: Laying corrugated 
steel mats. Right: Fasten- 
ing mats withhandy 
Muehlhausen Spring Clips. 
Photos: U.S. Army Signa! Corps 


SPRINGS FOR 
AIRPORTS a 


2 Portable landing 
fields are neces- 
sary so that airplanes may be the 
spearhead of attack. A necessity 
which does not allow much choice 
in location. A tangled jungle or a 
tide-swept beach must often serve. 
And, most important—the runwa 

must be laid with lightning speed. 


The solution to this problem is 
the result of typical American inge- 
nuity. Steel mats, not unlike enor- 
mous door mats, are laid in sections 
and connected with spring clips 
made by Muehlhausen. These tight- 
locking clips are serving admirably 
to absorb the tremendous shock of 
heavy bombers as they land and 
pull their weight to a sudden stop. 

This unusual spring application is 
one of many ways in which Muehl- 
hausen is contributing to our na- 
tion’s war effort. MUEHLHAUSEN 
SPRING CORPORATION, 775 
Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Ind. 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


EVERY TYPE AND SIZE 


-~ ~~ 


THE TREND 


TAXES—lll. THAT NEW LIST 


It is obvious by now that we can’t stop inflation merely 
by tightening up some of the looser screws in our anti- 
quated tax machinery (BW—Feb.6'43,p96). The only 
way Congress will get an effective deflationary tax pro- 
gram is by imposing new levies specifically designed to 
cut buying power rather than to raise revenue. 

If congressmen worked in a vacuum, the best way to 
start would be to scrap the present system and design a 
new one from the bottom up. At this stage of the game, 
however, there’s no chance that Congress will discard 
anything that raises money, except to make way for some- 
thing that will raise more money or tie up more buying 
power. If it adopts new taxes, it will superimpose them 
on the ones we already have. Business might as well be 
practical about that. 


© Starting point for 1943 tax legislation will be an inven- 
tory and appraisal of the various proposals for brand-new 
deflationary taxation now before Congress. The legislators 
will have to examine each one to see if it will help the 
more direct controls, such as rationing and price-freezing, 
to head off an explosion. 

Boiled down to their essentials, the most promising 
proposals turn out to be variations on four basic patterns 
—the gross income tax, the sales tax, forced savings, and 
the spendings tax. Directly or indirectly, they would all 
cut buying power in the lower and middle income groups, 
which account for about 90% of consumer demand. 

This, say the critics, would put a “regressive” twist in 
a tax system that is now highly “progressive;” that is, 
one in which the ratio of taxes to income increases rapidly 
in the upper brackets. But technically, any deflationary 
tax will be regressive standing alone. And, in any event, 
the only way to make a real dent in buying power is to 
come down hard on all income groups, not just the top 
ones. 


e As a method of mopping up buying power the tax on 
gross income, which allows no exemptions or deductions, 
is alluringly simple but dangerously inflexible. At rates 
that would be effectively deflationary, it would create an 
intolerable number of hardship cases. For instance, rates 
on gross income that were high enough to cut a bachelor’s 
consumption would ruin a family man with a house full 
of dependents. If Congress wants to use this general 
approach, it can get the same deflationary results more 
satisfactorily by lowering exemptions in the present per- 
sonal income tax. 

Inflexibility is also the greatest drawback to the retail 
sales tax, which Congress best understands, but which 
has a bad political reputation. However, the “regressive” 
sales tax undoubtedly has several points in its favor. Most 
important, it operates directly on the demand for goods 
and, thus, on the use of buying power. Besides that, it is 
the simplest way of collecting taxes on low incomes. 
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A sales tax, however, couldn’t do the job alone. Ey. 
if it covered food and other necessities, a 10% rate wou 
take only a little over $5,000,000,000 a year out of cg 
sumers’ budgets. A tax exempting food or designed 4 
allow a personal exemption for income groups just at tly 
subsistence level would require a 15% rate to re 
$5,000,000,000. 


© Under these circumstances, Congress must also ¢g 
sider forced savings and the spendings tax. Althoug 
these two proposals look entirely different, they are bas 
on the same general principle. Like the sales tax, 
spendings tax cuts buying by putting a direct penalty q 
it. Forced savings is popularly taken to mean a rebatabl 
tax similar to the regular income tax. A more flexibj 
version, however, would offer some sort of premium 
induce savings without laying down any flat requiremer 
as to the amount. 
To apply the principle of premium and penalty, Cor 
gress could take its choice of several methods. Fy 
example, it could adopt a graduated tax applying to eve 
thing a taxpayer spent, but not to what he saved. Thd 
would be a pure spendings tax. Coming at the problem 
from the other side, it might boost regular income ta 
rates but permit deductions for bond purchases, deb 
repayment, and other forms of saving or noninflationan 
spending. The result would be forced savings—or, to spli 
hairs, highly induced savings. With comparable rates and 
exemptions, the two methods would give almost identic 
results. 
Last summer, the Treasury suggested a hybrid system 
combining $4,500,000,000 in a brand of forced saving 
with $2,000,000,000 in a graduated tax on spending. The 
trouble with this plan was that its high exemptions and 
sharply graduated rates put the extra load on the same 
old group of taxpayers, instead of tapping buying powe 
not covered by present income taxes. A more realistig 
schedule of rates and exemptions might cut consumeg™ 
demand by $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 and still 
leave taxpayers solvent. 


© Odds are that if Congress works out a satisfactory sol 
tion to its problem, it will use both the sales tax and 
some version of forced savings or the spendings tax. Ni 
matter what it does, the result will be a long way from 
perfection, both theoretically and practically. The best 
that taxpayers can hope is that it will find a way to add 
deflationary trimmings to the revenue raising measures 
we already have. Blueprints for the ideal tax system wil 
stay on the shelf at least until the war ends. 

(This is the third in a series of Trends on critical tat 
problems now confronting Congress and the nation. 
Others will appear in subsequent issues.) 
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